A QUICK QUIZ ON BITUMINOUS COAL...THE ANSWERS 
TO WHICH MAY SURPRISE YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 


Q Here’s a new car PMs Bs wanes but before you 


take a ride see if you can guess how many tons of coal 
were needed to make it. Check the correct pile. 


ahh 


A It takes six tons of coal to make the average new auto- 
mobile, 250 pounds of coal are needed for the rubber tires 
and tubes ... and it takes more than a pound of coal to 
make each pound of steel—plus the coal needed for the 
factory’s heat, light and power—an example of the part 
coal plays in nearly every product you use. 


Q Here is the “coal-mining Olympics”—a race between 
American, British, and Japanese miners 
to see who can produce the most coal in 
one day. See if you can judge the order 
of finish by marking them 1, 2, 3. 
a mo — ae OTe 
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A The American wins—by many lengths. The average 
American miner produces as much coal in one day as a 
British miner does in four days—or the Japanese miner in 
one month, Modern machines give the American miner 
his big advantage—nearly all coal mined underground in 
America is cut by machine, and almost 70% is loaded by 
machine, 


Q How much of the world’s total 
known coal supply does America 
have? Check the best answer. 


A Forty-six per cent of the world’s known coal reserves are in 
the United States—more coal than there is in the vast conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. Our tremendous 
coal resources is one reason why our country is able to pro- 
duce so much steel and electric power—and maintain by far 
the highest standard of living in the world. 


Q Here are some vital American industries that depend 
heavily on coal. Check the one that uses the most coal. 


}ELECTRIC PowER | POweR 


A Steel is coal’s biggest user—over 100 million tons last year. 
Generating the nation’s electric power takes more than 90 
million tons of coal a year, and the railroads use over 60 mil- 
lion tons. 8 million tons of coal a year go to the cement in- 
dustry. All of these industries rely heavily on coal because it 
is America’s most abundant, economical, and dependable 
source of power. 





Free Gooklet-/ 


For fun and information get copies of our new 
booklet—““King Coal Quiz.” There are many ques- 
tions like the ones above that will interest you 
and your pupils. Write for your free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Our friendly, experienced staff 
knows your problems and is eager 
to serve you. Our large warehouse 
stocks mean prompt shipment of 
your exact wants. Share the satis- 
faction of hundreds of other alert 
teachers who make us headquarters 
for all that’s best in school furniture 
and supplies. Write for our big, 
free catalog, a valuable handbook 
for your desk! 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 


Folding Chairs Teachers and children agree in praise of new 


Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 2 : 4é ” 
se American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 
Office, Library and General 
Furniture re j bare 

Filing and Storage Cabinets More AND MORE, the ““Ten-Twenty” American Universal Desk 
Laboratory Equipment : = z é . ee . 

$ proving to he key to the co-ordinated classroom. Teachers 
Daylight Diffusors > Prorne * bet ¥ G3 r F 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets n° ° <4 ‘ 

to 20° slope, 10° slope, or level position, according to the work 
Primary Materials 5 *t a , P ; P ; ‘ i S . 
Duplicating Equipment being done. They like the orderliness with which children get 
Janitorial Supptics in and out, thanks to the 45° swivel either way—a feature which 
Chalkboards and Supplies : z ? 
Maps and Globes reduces body torque due to right or left hand and eye prefer- 
ee eee ae Rae ences. Children like the automatic fore-and-aft adjustment for 
Office and Library Supplies % h a 
School Papers focal accommodation to all work on top in each use position. 
Athletic Goods ame 
Art Materials [eoucarion: mOtDs | 
Flags | 


praise its exclusive 3-position top, so easily and quietly adjusted 


FREE! Write for “The Co-ordinated Class- 

room” by Darell Boyd Harmon; also “The TZ) | 
Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with detailed 

reports by educators now using this desk. verter 5 


si Ke 
SETTER COMMUNITIES 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chair RM. 600—212 OLIVER AVE. 16TH AT HAMILTON 
This full-upholstered chair offers maxi- PITTSBURGH 22, PA. PHILADELPHIA 30, PA 


mum beauty with comfort, durability, 
andeasy housekeeping. Automaticsafety- 
fold action; no pinching or tearing haz- 
ards. Available with folding tablet-arm. 
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TAKING CARE OF THE TEACHER 


[* 1833, an Indiana State law limited teachers’ salaries to $60 a year, to be 
paid at the end of the term in cash, or, more likely—in corn, oats, cured meat, 


homespun yarn, rag rugs or furs! 


just THINK—today the average Educators claims-payment alone is more 
than $60.00! See how this liberal, low 

cost protection takes care of more than 

40,000 teachers the year ’round.. . 

by studying the actual claims case 

below. . 
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t Attractive, handy LETTEk 
OPENER with built-in 

t magnifying glass. Just 

i the thing for your desk. 
Mail the coupon for 

| yours TODAY! 
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| 
$3,248.60 IN 2 YEARS! 
Since 1949, Miss N 
Educators benefits as follows: 
July, 1949, Broncho- 





Nov., 1949, Physical 


Dec., 1950, fractured 
Feb., 1951, vertebrae 


EDUCATORS offers you the 
same protection. Many types 
of policies are available. All 
$ 439.56 provide generous benefits... 
year ’round coverage (all 


has received 


exhaustion ...-+-:-°° 209.79 leaves included) .. . hospital 
Mar., 1950, Fractured 219.84 and surgical benefits if de- 
psa ad sired. No physical examina- 

ne, : : . 
pt oa. benefits for = 9,379.41 tion is required. The cost 


.. ? Less than 10¢ a day for 
weekly benefits of $25.00. 
Simply mail the coupon for 
full particulars. 








Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


(Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) 


Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge— 
an Educators Letter Opener, also full information on your 
Individual Protection [] Group Protection [] Have Rep- 
resentative call [] 














The May Cover 


Our artists in designing the May 
cover were faced with the task of de- 
veloping a design illustrating Mobili- 
zation and the Curriculum. Their key 
to this problem appears in our leading 
article by Doctor Manwiller in these 
words—“Anyone traveling in a storm 
needs to raise his head in order to 
check his bearing.” 

We see then on our cover the schools 
checking their bearings to determine 
what shall be the educational goals 
during this period of mobilization as 
they note the changed conditions and 
new responsibilities in the community. 
the State, the Nation, and the world, 
because of our commitments to a pro- 
gram of mobilization. 

Significantly our artists depart from 
the usual formal design of having 
people face the reader and have them 
face in the other direction, suggesting 
again a searching for the means by 
which new goals in our schools may 
be set to meet the needs of the weary 
yet hopeful young travelers. 

It should be noted further that the 
artists have caught the spirit of the 
article in that while the design carries 
with it storm signals, it is not a com- 
pletely militaristic design. The imple- 
ments of war have been subdued and 
emphasis has been given to the com- 
munity, the State, the Nation, and the 
world. 

Indeed, in this period, as Doctor 
Manwiller has well stated, the design 
carries with it the implications of 
meeting new ideas head on “which 
many of us never knew existed in the 
area of social studies when we traveled 
the same road our children are travel- 
ing now.” 


Volume 99, No. 9 


This issue concludes the 99th vol- 
ume year of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JoURNAL. From Volume 1 to 99, the 
JouRNAL has reported the onward 
movement of education in Pennsyl- 
vania. These volumes are a treasure 
chest of the ideas that have been writ- 
ten by friends of education in all parts 
of the State during this period. 

The editors recognize the privilege 
it is to follow the great editors who 
in former years served the magazine 
and its readers so well. With a sense 
of humility they bring this volume 
year to a close. 
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Complete 


When good students ask about a good art school , 
you’re safe in recommending... 


Jor 125 years, the wittstansdin : 
d I 
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@ Advertising Design @ Costume Design 
@ Illustration @ Crafts e@ 
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: @ Teacher Education @ Rinehart School 
(Day and Night) of Sculpture @ Special Courses 


Fine Arts 


e@ Teacher Education e@ Sculpture 
Degree @ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 
Courses... Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 


tising Design @ Illustration 








@ National Association of 
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State Teachers Association 


Schools of 


Design @ American I’ederation of Arts 
Member... @ Eastern Arts Assoc. © 


Maryland 





Every effort is made to aid in securing proper living quarters. 


The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 











Spend a week in breeze-swept Miami; live like 
a millionaire at low vacation rates. Then, just a step 
to Mexico City, via four-engined Guest airliner. In 
an ancient land, see the color and drama of fiestas, 
floating gardens, Aztec temples. Live in luxury the 
Latin way, for dollars buy about four times more 
now in Mexico. 


A Scheduled 


International Airline 
32 Biscayne Blvd. 





See your travel 
agent for complete 
Miami-Mexico twin va- 
cations, seven days or 
more each place. Or 
write: 


Guesr ~~ 


Miami, Florida AIRWA VS 
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KEY-CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION 
LOCK NO. 1525 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here's the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 

Write today, to Dept. 20 








MASTER NO. 1500 
Long time school fav- 
i orite. Constructed like 
8 Nd. 1525, but without 
key control. Master is also world- 
famous for laminated padlocks. 














Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Worlds Leading Padlock WManufactinnres 
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WATCH, SAH/8, 
! DISAPPEAR 
FOR GOOD! 
BUT IF YOUR 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
DISAPPEAR, 

YOU GET 
A REFUND ! 






No trick to it— National City 


| In This Issue 


| ® Changes and adjustments which 
| school systems, teachers, and pupils 
| face as a result of uncertain conditions 


due to the crisis in world affairs bring | 
to | 


| forth many questions difficult 
_ answer. The author of our feature 
| article, Charles E. Manwiller, director 

of Curriculum Study, Pittsburgh 


| schools, helps clarify our thinking in 
his straightforward presentation of | 


some of the situations the schools face 
at this time. 


P Visits to local branches throughout | 


the State during the year 1950 gave 
Isabel Epley a glimpse of some fine 
work being done at local branch meet- 
ings in the line of public relations. She 
reports on these projects in an article 


written at the request of the PSEA | 


Committee on Public Relations. 


® Now is the time to prepare for 
reception of those young boys and 
girls who will start out in September 
on the big adventure of coming to 
school for the first time. According to 
an account of practices carried through 


in the Penn Township, Allegheny | 


County, schools, Miss Hunter tells 
what the supervising principal, the 


teachers, the school psychologist, and | 


the parents do to make sure this ad- 
venture is a great and a happy one. 


® The May issue goes to press with 
the 1951 General Assembly still in 
session. Our report in this issue can 
cover only action taken before April 
16. Subscribers to the Education Bul- 
letin will have a week-by-week account 





Bank Travelers Checks are 
spendable the world over. 
Safe everywhere. Cost only 
75c per $100. Good until used. 


Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK. 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


| Frep P. Harr, Jr. 


Backed by The Nationa! City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation | 
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and the September issue will give the 


| summary story of educational legisla- 


tion approved during the session. 


®& Summer conferences. are 


nounced in the Keep Posted depart- | 


ment of this issue. 
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get the new catalog 
For the latest news on educational 
filmstrips, 2x2 slides and projection 
equipment, send for the new SVE 
catalog. 







The new catalog 
contains complete 
listings of re- 
cently released 
filmstrips, 

2 x 2 slides 
and Slide- 

sets on: Litera- 
ture and Language 
Arts, Social Studies, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Vocations, and Fine Arts. 


Easy-to-use equipment and accessories 
to implement your visual education pro- 
gram are described. For instance: 


The new Instructor Projector series 


with its improved optical system 
that gives even, brighter, sharper 
pictures. 


The Speed-i-o-Scope 


(Tachistoscope) for flash-recog- 
nition and remedial teaching. 


The Micro-Beam 


unit for projecting microscope slides 
for your science students. 


The world’s finest library of filmstrips and 
color slides is at your disposal at SVE. 


Use the coupon below to send for your 


catalog today! 


Yes! Please send me the brand new 
SVE CATALOG of educational film- 
strips, 2x2 slides and equipment. 





Dept. SE5-34 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
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ciple is applied in practical situations. The content is up to the minute 


Company 


72 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11 


Write for more information. 


other important new developments. 


By BLACKWOOD-HERRON-KELLY—A new standard physics 
text that says, “Let’s Understand Physics.” 


HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 


In language that is simple and vigorous, this new standard text pre- 
sents basic principles and drives them home through a variety of ap- 
plications to everyday experiences and observations. Solved prob- 
lems and a group of easy original drill problems follow the explana- 


tion of each new topic; students thus see immediately how the prin- 


with an entire section on electronics and nuclear physics as well as all 


Hundreds of diagrams and illustrations (16 on color and spectra 
in full color) make High School Physics the most attractive and ap- 
pealing book in the field. A wealth of teaching aids in the book; Work- 


book and Laboratory Manual, tests, and Teachers’ Manual available. 
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Attractive Summer School Courses 


Ist session—June 25 to August 4 
2nd session— August 6 to September 15 


You can gain college credits and add to your 
educational background by enrolling in any of 
the following college courses. They are open to 
all properly qualified students. 


REGISTRATION: Undergraduates—may register 
in person up to June 23, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M., 
2:00 to 4:00 P.M., daily; Saturdays, 9:00 A.M. 
to 1:00 P.M. They may register by mail to 
June 9. Students from other colleges or universi- 
ties planning to attend the Summer School must 
have the written approval of their dean before 
being permitted to register. 


Graduate Students—register in person, June 22 
to 26, in the offices of their respective deans. 


For Compiete INFORMATION: Write or call— 
The Director of The Summer School, Room 116, 
College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. Phone: EVergreen 6-0100. 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Accounting 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Botany 

Business Law 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 
General 
Administrative 
Business Education 
Elementary Education 
History 
Music Education 
Secondary Education 
Vocational Education 


English 
Finance 
Fine Arts 
French 
Geography 
Geology 
German 
Health and Physical 

Education 
History 
Industry 
Insurance 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Music 


Workshop Course 


Nursing Education 
Oriental Studies 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Russian 
Social Work 
Sociology 
South Asia 
Regional 
Program 
Spanish 
Statistics 
Transportation 
Zoology 


A COURSE IN FAMILY LIFE—Educa- 
tional background and methods for teachers, 
counselors and special workers. 
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Mobilization and the Curriculum 


CHARLES E. MANWILLER 


Director of Curriculum Study 
Pittsburgh 


AA NYONE traveling in a storm needs 
to raise his head in order to 
check his bearing. This is especially 
important when the storm has a 
tendency to erase old landmarks and 
leave the traveler fearful of his desti- 
nation though travel he must. In a 
sense this is true of the educator who 
must take inventory often during these 
rapidly changing times so that he and 
his followers may arrive at the edu- 
cational goals set by him and the com- 
munity for their children, who will 
travel the educational road only once. 
Time was when the educational 
scenery did not change as rapidly as it 
does today; when teacher and pupils 
could tarry awhile, listen to the 
physical and spiritual forces, and 
come away with a feeling of security 
and contentment which was shared by 
poet and prophet, by historian and 
scientist. Today we must meet emer- 
gencies; we must mobilize our resources 
to solve problems of logistics, human 
problems on a world scale, neighbor- 
hood pains which have become world 
pains; we are forced to meet ideas, 
head on, which many of us_ never 
knew existed in the area of social stud- 
ies when we traveled the same road 
our children are traveling now. 

When we study the situation we can 
see new dangers which must be met. 
New enemies and new friends appear 
and often it is difficult, at first, to dif- 
ferentiate. The good teacher introduces 
new techniques, new content, and sets 
new goals to meet the needs of the 
weary, yet hopeful, young travelers. 
This is an ever-changing, ever-adapt- 
ing, and ever-evaluating procedure. 
That is why the curriculum must be 
constantly improved. It is as broad as 
life itself and is not limited to text- 
book memorization. Things change so 
rapidly that frequently textbooks are 
out-of-date before the printer’s ink is 
dry. On the other hand, there are a 
few concepts which have not changed 
over a thousand years. These must be 
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The good teacher introduces new content, new techniques, to meet goals for this ever- 
changing period. He constantly evaluates procedures and the curriculum. Our author 


suggests a self-appraisal procedure. 


cherished and preserved in the hearts 
and minds of men. 

Let us take a brief look at some of 
the directions schools are taking at a 
time of mobilization. Briefly, they are 
education for (1) citizenship and the 
democratic way of life, (2) home and 
family living, (3) international under- 
standing, (4) improved intergroup 
relationships, (5) human resources in 
health, safety, and leisure, (6) self- 
realization through arts and language, 
(7) work and occupational adjustment 
experiences, (8) conservation, (9) 
moral and spiritual values, (10) con- 
sumer information, (11) science for 
better living, with emphasis on 
atomic energy. 

Many of these objectives have been 
underwritten by outstanding educa- 
tional organizations like the National 
Education Association, American As- 
sociation for School Administrators, 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, and National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

The national conference for Mobili- 
zation of Education, sponsored by 75 
national professional and lay organi- 
zations having education as_ their 
major interest, emphasized the threat 
of all-out war being ever present and 
for that reason we should be prepared 
for full mobilization. It is the responsi- 
bility of education, they agreed, “to 
create a resourceful, alert, healthy, 
disciplined, and educated people who 
will be able to meet any emergency, 
whenever it comes.” 


Selling Our Way of Life 


Perhaps one of the most important 
tasks for our schools today is to sell 
American democracy to our people 
and to the world just as passionately 
as the communists preach their doc- 
trines, for in every corner of the globe 
we are witnessing the conflict between 
our belief in the integrity of the in- 
dividual vs. the integrity of the State. 


The outcome of this struggle depends 
largely upon the understanding, the 
faith, and the willingness to defend, 
sincerely, the basic principles of free- 
dom of the individual on which our 
country was founded. Herein educa- 
tion must keep us strong. The hope of 
the future lies in how well our chil- 
dren can learn this lesson. 

We should defend public education 
whenever and wherever it is attacked 
unjustifiably. It is clear that some of 
the attacks from national groups are 
of such a nature as to create distrust 
of teachers, administrators, school 
boards, and the whole system of free 
public education. It is also clear that 
this is one of the best and shortest 
methods of dealing a death blow to 
democracy. 

We must drive home to youth that 
the history of our democracy is a 
record of how man found ways to meet 
the emergencies of life, ever-present 
then as now, and how, through intel- 
ligence and character, we arrived at 
our culture today. Shall we not instidl 
a reasonable faith in ourselves, our 
culture, our democracy, our literature. 
and in a Supreme Being? 


Propaganda 


When we mobilize a curriculum for 
defense, we not only scrutinize con- 
tent but we must also consider method. 
Facts are bullets, which, when aimed 
in the right direction, bring desired 
results for our democratic way of life. 
Truth must be interpreted and youth 
must be helped to discover it, under- 
stand it, and live by it. 

In a struggle for men’s minds it is 
necessary now to teach modern 
means of communication and the 
modus operandi of mass psychology. 
Propaganda has taken on a subversive 
connotation. Education must now be 
increasingly concerned with its tech- 
niques and processes and set up proper 
defenses against propaganda. Our class- 
rooms must concern themselves with 
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critical evaluation of data and facts; 
they must examine points of view at 
the source, their factual consistency, 
generalizations and stereotypes, and 
their probable effect upon the demo- 
cratic process—all these become cur- 
riculum materials with high priority 
value in the modern school. 

The modern school is attempting to 
help children understand and practice 
the basic elements of democracy 
within an atmosphere of freedom of 
choice with its attendant relationship 
of duties and responsibilities; it is at- 
tempting to teach initiative by provid- 
ing opportunities to exercise it in 
countless ways, to propose solutions to 
problems by having and expressing 
opinions while at the same time re- 
specting the rights and opinions of 
others. While endeavoring to carry on 
so varied and complex a program the 
modern school merits the respect and 
cooperation of all critics when it also 
tries to teach what the little red school 
taught, namely, the 3 R’s. 

Our children need to know much 
more now than they did yesteryear 
when life was less complex. People live 
together today on a wider geographic 
scale than was ever possible. Their 
needs, quantitatively and qualitatively, 
are greater. These needs determined by 
language, distance, cultural back- 
grounds, historical and geographic 
knowledges, social competencies, etc., 
call for time in a school calendar 
which challenges proficiency in the 
so-called standard subjects plus the 
kind of school activities which alone 
can develop the educational outcomes 
requisite to prepare young people for 
the rapidly changing world of today 
and tomorrow. 


Education of Gifted Children 

Another very important challenge 
today lies in what we do for our gifted 
children. We have come to believe that 
our survival is dependent upon our 
technology, research, ability to pro- 
duce in maximum quantity and speed, 
our capacity to have one man and a 
machine produce the equivalent of a 
hundred men without the horsepower. 
What can the schools do to encourage 
the bright, eager-to-learn-and-do youths 
who will be the leaders in science, 
medicine, the arts, production en- 
gineering? 

Survey findings point up the fact 
that the typical elementary school pro- 
vided a curriculum that is too restricted 
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for the gifted child. Studies also show 
that such pupils are neglected more in 
the secondary schools than in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

There is an ever-increasing concern 
on the part of educators for identifying 
and encouraging gifted pupils in larger 
numbers to prepare for leadership in 
science, research, technology, govern- 
ment, business, medicine, and other 
fields where special talents are re- 
quired. Encouragement by scholar- 
ships, subsidies, fellowships, and com- 
petent guidance are recommended to 
hold them in school. 

Can we not emphasize the desir- 
ability of offering broad and diversified 
educational opportunities for these 


»students? We have tried acceleration, 


but that is considered a temporary and 
partial solution only. At present there 
is renewed interest in the formation 
of special classes and schools in which 
enrichment of experience is planned. 
Local conditions may dictate the 
method of providing enrichment. In 
larger units of administration, it may 
be accomplished by grouping the 
gifted for instruction; in smaller units, 
the gifted pupils may be offered an en- 
riched program in regular classrooms 
supplemented by individual instruction 
and guidance with the cooperation of 
the parents. 

Our schools must provide the en- 
vironment of continuous stimulation 
and adequate opportunity for chal- 
lenge, if we expect to hold for college 
the fifty per cent of the total number 
of gifted who graduate from high 
school. 

In addition to knowledges and skills, 
training is also required in responsi- 
bilities of varied types. Desirable 
character traits, coupled with keen ap- 
preciation of social responsibility for 
the common welfare, and experiences 
and techniques in democratic living 
should be heavily stressed in their 
training for leadership. Nothing less 
will do at a time when corruption is 
rampant on a national scale. 


First Aid 

What are you doing in your school 
to offer teachers and students oppor- 
tunities in first aid training? The Na- 
tional Security Resource Board in- 
formed the nation that there is need 
for millions of people to be trained in 
first aid and home care of the sick 
and requested the Red Cross to assume 
responsibility for this work. 


Conservation 


Are you teaching about our human 
and physical resources? In a report 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators entitled “Conservation 
Education in American Schools,” 1951, 
the commission states, “Unless we in 
the United States use more prudently 
the natural resources on which our 
civilization depends, we shall soon 
find ourselves on the road to lower 
living standards and to eventual de- 
cline. . . . The cost of our industrial 
supremacy, of wars, and of our efforts 
to establish peace, has been stupendous 
in terms of resource use.” 

The report further states that “over 
the past 150 years we have allowed 
something like half of our farm land 
to be damaged by erosion.” 

Are we teaching our students the 
need for physical and mental fitness? 
How healthy are we as a nation? What 
are our strengths and/or weaknesses? 
What can each citizen do about it? 
Here are challenges which need to be 
tackled in the light of data from reli- 
able sources—Federal. state, and local. 

Now, what can you and I as teachers 
do about this problem of mobilizing 
our forces to meet the present situation. 
Shall we stop when we have sought 
safe places for our pupils to hide at a 
given signal for an atomic air raid? 
Are there other things to do before and 
after such a ghastly thing has hap- 
pened? Perhaps we shall feel stronger 
and braver when we are prepared to 
do something about it? Can we find 
time for these things in the curriculum? 

Toward this purpose a list of activi- 
ties is included here. Teachers and 
principals are urged.to check them- 
selves against this list to determine 
(1) what has been done, (2) what is 
advisable to do in the particular com- 
munity without unduly alarming 
parents and children, and (3) what 
can be done cooperatively with the 


faculty, administration, and com- 
munity working together. 
Perhaps we can escape doing 


nothing about mobilizing our effort. 
Perhaps our curriculum will be 
strengthened by introducing new 
thoughts, plans, and activities into the 
school program. Perhaps it will tend 
to take away some of the classroom 
monotony. Whatever the outcome, we 
cannot afford to gamble with the lives 
of our children. We must be ready to 
meet the inevitable. 
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The following suggested list of acti- 
vities was not intended to cover the 
water front. It is intended for self- 
appraisal purposes. Extend it ver- 
tically or horizontally. However, if 
you can answer affirmatively fifty per 


cent of the items on this list, your 
school is to be congratulated. Here is 
one way of checking our bearings in 
the impending storm which all of us 
hope will subside but which none of us 
can overlook. 





A PARTIAL CHECK LIST OF ACTIVITIES FOR 





MOBILIZATION THROUGH THE CURRICULUM 


GENERAL 
Do you Yes No 
Have a program of conservation? 
Teach the necessity for 
Food conservation? 
Clothing conservation? 
Health conservation? 
Soil conservation? 


Have a program of salvage? 
Rubber? 
Tin? 
Paper? 
Have an information center cooperating with the 
Office of Civilian Defense? 
United States Employment Service and other agen- 
cies? 
Support the Red Cross and other defense groups? 
Cooperate with any farm agencies? 
Have school gardens? 


Have your school program set up so as to challenge the 
child’s interest in order that drop-outs may be pre- 
vented and attendance improved? 


PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 
Have you tried to Yes No 


Develop a keener realization that good teaching is good 
defense work? 


Identify school activities with home .and community 
agencies with the view that the school is no longer 
housed within the four walls of the building? 


Develop a type of in-service education program at a 
time when teachers are constantly shifting? 
Search for gifted pupils? 
Promote better understanding of the personalities of 
pupils? 
GUIDANCE 
Do you place increased emphasis on Yes No 
Guidance in the upper grades? 


Creation of better schoolroom atmosphere for the 
children who are feeling. the impact of war? 
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WRITING 
Yes No 
Do you place greater emphasis on legibility in hand- 
writing? 
ENGLISH 
Do you emphasize Yes No 
Creative dramatics for greater self-expression and as an 
outlet for the emotions? 
An understanding of democratic ideals through litera- 
ture? 
Respect for the dignity and worth of the individual? 
Broad sensitivity to human beings and their needs 
and aspirations? 
Basic principles of the Bill of Rights—freedom of 
religion, freedom of speech and press, right of as- 
sembly, equality before the law, trial by jury, and 
the right to vote? 
International good will by stimulating respect for 
the cultures of all nations that share in establishing 
peace? 
Patriotic literature? 
Love for common people of other nations? 
Skills essential to participation in democratic life 
through 
Classroom practice in group thinking? 
Stress on need for honesty in use of language in 
public discussions? 
A quick grasp of what has been said? 
Discriminating use of newspaper, radio, movies, and 
magazines ? 
Preparation of students for shocks of war caused by 
tensions in family life, and for other reasons, by 
reading and discussions? 
Lessening enmities of race, creed, and social classes 
through a carefully directed reading program provid- 
ing for. broadened horizons, deepened sympathies, 
and strengthened ideals and interests? 
Cultivating a greater sense of security in the use of 
the English language to make citizens more active 
participants in discussing common problems in an 
assembly? 
Writing orders? 
Boil down reports to a few sentences? 
In public speaking, practice making brief reports? 
Understand warped use of language by propagan- 
dists? 
Promote national unity through language as a uni- 
fying element in teaching culture and ideals of 
language groups in our own country as well as cul- 
tural associations with Canada, Central and South 
America, and our other allies? 
LANGUAGES 
Do you Yes No 
Encourage foreign language abilities to promote a 
better understanding and appfeciation of our foreign 
friends? 
361 





See the need for increased importance attached to 
foreign languages? America should become language 
conscious. 


MATHEMATICS 


Have you placed greater emphasis on 

Accuracy in computation? 

Rapid, accurate mental arithmetic for use in precision- 
instrument reading and recording? 

Mathematics in simple aeronautics? 


Fundamentals of aerial and maritime navigation? 


SCIENCE 

Do you emphasize 

Practical applications of first aid, hygiene, public 
health? 

Camp sanitation problems? 

Insect control—insecticides? 

Prevention of communicable diseases in large assem- 
blies? 

Practical information on explosives, war gases, and 
bombs? 

Study of content of gas masks and anti-gas protection? 
Emergency methods of water purification? 

Sewage and waste disposal? 

Radio operation and repair of transmitters and re- 
ceivers; direction finding; radio compass bearings; 
Morse code? 

Sound—operation of sound detecters for aircraft? 
Ballistics and trajectory in gunfire? 

Mechanics of internal combustion engines? 
Understanding science of industry? 

Clouds, winds, and weather? 

Influence of aeronautics on science? 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
In this subject, do you 


Teach a better understanding of patriotism, citizen- 
ship, and democracy through everyday experiences? 
Provide practical experiences in voting? Holding 
office in the school community? 
Teach interdependence as affected by a rapidly shift- 
ing world? 
Present a frank and honest discussion of the war ef- 
fort with the upper-grade students, teaching what 
America is fighting for? 
Teach a frank recognition of propaganda and how it 
works? 
Develop civic responsibility? 
Develop confidence in our national leaders as well. as 
local ones? 
Teach the changing role of civilians in total warfare? 
Emphasize current events? 
Study the functions of our nationally established or- 
ganizations: 

Office of Civilian Defense? 

Red Cross? 

United Nations? 

Newly created Federal departments? 
Teach the demand for sacrifice in wartime? 
Insulate pupils against racial propaganda? 


Does your teaching in geography include 

Daily weather observations? 

Air currents and air pressure? 

The influence of aeronautics on geography? 

Map reading—topographical, political, etc., types of 
projections? 
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Training in distances—terrain? 

The new names in geography, such as Korea, Siam, 
etc.? 

Physical, political, and economic geography? 
Geopolitics? (Do you teach how land and water can 
best serve humanity? Geography is no longer bound- 
aries, capitals, etc., but life-and-death struggles of 
nations and social systems.) 

Emphasis on culture and physical geography? 

A study of war maps of the world? 

The following topics: topography, climate, vital in- 
dustries, spanning continents overnight, bridging oceans 
—deserts—mountains, food and fuel, natural re- 
sources, population mobility, trade and communica- 
tions? 


In history, do you 


Teach the influence of aeronautics on history? 


Develop morale by stressing courage and fortitude of 
our forefathers against great odds? 


Teach a greater appreciation of the price at which our 
freedoms were bought and what they involve? 


Teach an understanding of the problems which con- 
front us today and solutions other nations have tried in 
attempting to solve similar ones in their countries? 


Teach the devices by which propaganda shapes our 
thinking to the end that we may defend ourselves 
against its insidious effects? 


Teach the interdependence of the United States and 
her allies and the need for full cooperation? 


Teach the characteristics of democracy in contrast with 
the totalitarian nations? 


Teach why we must fight despite our ideals of peace? 


Provide a background for the world situation from 
a study of medieval and modern history? 


Emphasize the history of South America and of the 
Far and Near East? 


Give pupils sufficient background to understand the 
different races making up the population of America? 


Stress our relationship with other nations of the world? 
Emphasize the ideals of freedom for which we fight? 
Study the various armed services of the United States? 


In the study of economics, do you 


Encourage thrift and industry by purchase of defense 
stamps and bonds through self-earned money (Stress 
personal effort and sacrifice) ? 


Study government finance, inflation, cost of war to each 
citizen compared with issues for which we are fighting? 


Study effects of the loss of a war? 


Study changed emphasis on thrift from that of peace- 
time to wartime? 


Study effects of dislocation of industries, such as auto, 
canning, rubber, glass, fertilizer, etc.? 


Study labor problems caused by mobility, shortage? 


In consumer education, do you encourage 


A study of materials needed and consequences of 
shortages to consumer? 


Understanding of causes for shortages of imports? 


Appreciation for conservation of commodities needed 
for war effort, such as foods, textiles, transportation, 
rubber, metal, and power? 


Economy in school supplies? 


Discussion of consumer problems relating to expendi- 
tures, budgeting, inflation, taxation, substitutes, effects 
of hoarding, and attempted racketeering? 


Study of intelligent buying and spending? 


(See Mobilization, page 376) 
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The Local Branch Looks to 


Its Public Relations 


ISABEL EPLEY 


Vice President, PSEA 
Pittsburgh 


0™ of the fundamental tenets of 
a good public relations program 
is that it must start at home. While 
visiting nearly 100 PSEA local branch 
meetings last year, I was afforded the 
opportunity to see how these branches 
used well-planned meetings as a means 
of improving public relations within 
their groups. 

Evidences that these organizations 
were really functioning were many. 
I realized that these successes were due 
net so much to striking exhibitions of 
originality -and the unusual, but to 
thoughtfulness, careful planning, and 
the kind of cordial hospitality which 
must be experienced to be appreciated. 
Consideration for others within the 
group, recognition of the abilities and 
accomplishments of one’s colleagues, 
and a general spirit of friendliness 
create the kind of morale which en- 
hances the success a group may have 
within its group or with other groups 
and the public in general. 


Welcome the New 


Plans to help new teachers feel at 
home and become acquainted with the 
members of the group are important. 
A letter of welcome from the president 
of the local association to be received 
before school starts, or at least on the 
first day, creates good feeling. Follow- 
ing such a letter with an invitation to 
tea or another type of social event and 
a special invitation to the first regular 
association meeting makes a new mem- 
ber feel at home quickly. It is always 
a thoughtful arrangement to have some- 
one delegated to meet the new teacher, 
take him to the meeting, and see that 
he is introduced to others. 

Special recognition for teachers who 
are retiring is a very general custom, 
but equally important is a follow-up 
procedure. Inviting retired teachers 
and special guests to banquets, recep- 
tions, or social meetings is a gracious 
and thoughtful gesture. 
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@ At the request of the PSEA Commit- 
tee on Public Relations, our past Presi- 
dent reports on good public relations 
practices she observed at the meetings 
of local branches she attended in 1950. 


Another thoughtful custom which 
I observed was special recognition for 
those who had given years of service 
to the children of the community. 
Usually this recognition was given 
after 25 years of teaching. Appropriate 
remembrances were presented and in 
one instance the board of school di- 
rectors also participated by presenting 
each honored person with a token of 
their esteem. 

From the point of view of a guest 
speaker attending such meetings, I 
might mention several things which 
contribute much to good public rela- 
tions. Careful and explicit directions 
for reaching the place of meeting and 
provision for transportation, when 
necessary, are evidences of careful 
planning. Thoughtfulness in making 
hotel reservations and a note or tele- 
phone call a week or so before the 
meeting confirming all arrangements 
are much appreciated. A special host 
or hostess designated for the guest 
takes care of seeing that he meets as 
many members of the group as pos- 
sible. Too, a cordial note from the 
president, secretary, or program chair- 
man following the meeting further re- 
minds of the delightful hospitality he 
enjoyed. 

I was pleased to note the growing 
tendency on the part of our local 
groups to invite lay guests from the 
community to one or more meetings. 
Most frequently the guests are school 
board members or representatives of 
Parent-Teacher organizations, but other 
community leaders are frequently in- 
cluded. 

When such guests are in attendance, 
an excellent opportunity is afforded to 
display the work of the schools 
through decorations, effective pro- 
grams, and musical features. Often too, 
the students of the home economics de- 
partment serve the dinner or provide 
the refreshments. It is a good selling 


point for our schools to have the 
talents of pupils and teachers displayed 
through program participation. 


Conversation Pieces 


Good public relations thrive in an 
atmosphere of friendliness and lack of 
restraint, and simple planned “conver- 
sation pieces” help to break down a 
feeling of stiffness or reserve. At one 
dinner where the entrees were ordered 
in advance, the place cards were little 
chickens, cows, pigs, and turkeys. The 
waitresses could easily identify who 
was to have ham, steak, or fowl. Here 
there was no difficulty in encouraging 
conversation. Tiny hors d’oeuvres done 
up as suggested questions to ask your 
neighbor started tongues wagging im- 
mediately on another occasion. There 
are countless ways to break down re- 
serves and start conversation. 

Any local branch project which de- 
velops good public relations in the 
community serves a dual purpose. 
Such was the establishment of a 
memorial scholarship in honor of one 
of the outstanding teachers. The fund 
is being collected and administered by 
a committee made up of representa- 
tives from the local PSEA group and 
community leaders. This is an excel- 
lent way of keeping before the public 
the importance of education. It pays 
tribute to the influence and accom- 
plishments of outstanding teachers, 
and at the same time extends educa- 
tional opportunities to deserving 
youth. 

There is no magic formula by which 
good public relations result from the 
programs of a local branch, nor is any 
specific type of program more likely 
to be successful than another. Gay 
informality here, dignity tempered 
with charm there, and earnest, vigor- 
ous discussion another time—all can 
result in good public relations. With- 
out one thing, good public relations 
will not exist; that is careful planning. 
Little things are not left to chance. 
Indecision, aimlessness, or a notice- 
able lack of direction will detract from 
the effectiveness of any program. 
Whether the tempo be sprightly or 
dignified; whether the purpose be 
pure entertainment, inspiration, or the 
serious consideration of problems and 
policies, there is opportunity to main- 
tain good public relations within the 
branch at each and every meeting 
scheduled during a school year. 








N ANY May morning there will be 
0 a flurry of excitement in a home 
in Penn Township. For weeks the little 
pre-schooler has known that he is to 
attend his community school on this 
particular day. His case history and 
birth certificate lie securely in moth- 
er’s purse and, in all probability, his 
vaccination is in plain view on his 
arm. The parents have entered into 
this exciting situation, for they too 
are to be participants in the activities 
at school. 

On this same May morning another 
group is setting the stage in the com- 
munity school. The first-grade teach- 
er has planned carefully for every 
minute of the afternoon, because this 
series of activities must reveal to her 
something of the maturity -and per- 
sonality of each child. Individuals 
must be carefully watched as they re- 
act with their peers. Case histories 
must be searched for abnormalities, 
and the notebook lies ready for the 
anecdotal record of any _ behavior 
which deviates from normal. 


First Graders Are Sad ~ 


The principal has aided in _ this 
preparation. It was he who searched 
the census files so that only those who 
are eligible receive invitations, there- 
by eliminating the heartache and mis- 
ery for the child born on February 1. 
The principal also must arrange for a 
large meeting place for the parents. 

The saddest part of this day in the 
community school comes at noon when 
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ELEANORE A. HUNTER 


Elementary Supervisor 


Penn Township Schools, Allegheny County 


the big yellow bus arrives to take the 
present first graders home. They, too, 
would have enjoyed participating in 
the activities, for their memory serves 
them well. 

Many months before this May day. 
another group, under the direction of 
the assistant superintendent of schools, 
has been studying the situation. The 
school nurses have been delving into 
all aspects of child health. Since they 
believe that no strict dichotomy lies 
between physical and mental health, 
they must be prepared to give aid in 
both areas. 


The Supervisor Prepares 


The elementary supervisor has dusted 


off pertinent books and has read many ° 


of the latest articles about child psy- 
chology. From past experience she 
knows the parents will want to know 
a great deal about the intellectual, 
emotional, and social growth of chil- 
dren. 

The assistant superintendent has 
prepared himself to explain and de- 
fend the basic philosophy of the Penn 
Township schools, and the superin- 
tendent of schools has made himself 
available to aid any of the school per- 
sonnel who might need help. 


The PTA Serves 


Although this beginner’s day pro- 
gram is under the direction of the 
school personnel, credit must be given 
to the Parent-Teacher organizations. 
The same May day brings out their 


lace tablecloths and good dishes. Their 
delicious cookies, served with tea for 
adults and milk for children, add a 
touch of hominess to the entire situa- 
tion. 

Let us look into a typical com- 
munity school on the May afternoon 
of beginner’s day. Soon after one 
o’clock the mother (and father, too, if 
he can make it) comes into the build- 
ing with Junior by the hand. They are 
greeted by the principal and the host- 
ess of the day. The child is taken to 
the first grade room and the parent 
directed to the adult meeting place. 
Sometimes there is a bit of crying at 
the separation, and this fact goes into 
the anecdotal record because it is sig- 
nificant when studying the case history 


of the child. 


The “Paddling Machine” 


First of all, the children are taken 
on a tour of the building, so that they 
may be familiar with the toilets, cafe- 
teria, and the principal’s office. This 
tour was added to the agenda the day 
the tear-stained, nervous little boy 
finally mustered up enough courage to 
ask if he might see the “paddling 
machine.” 

When the tour is finished, the chil- 
dren play “games” with the teacher. 
These “games” consist of a series of 
teacher-made tests which will reveal 
many aspects of maturity and serve as 
a basis for reading readiness until a 
standardized test can be administered 
in the fall. The afternoon ends with a 
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trip to the parents’ meeting for cookiés 
and milk. 

The adult meeting has been just as 
carefully planned. The assistant super- 


intendent acts as moderator, and any 


pertinent problem of child growth and 
development is discussed. Often an ob- 
ject lesson is taught to parents, so 
that they may understand better the 
problems of childhood. Last year, for 
example, the pre-primer of the basic 
reading series was translated into 
Polish (selected because of the minori- 
ty speaking that language). A typical 
lesson was taught and a vocabulary test 
was given. Many parents realized for 
the first time the problems of the child 
when he undertakes learning to read. 


Insurance for September 


The parents of Penn Township are 
not reticent about asking questions. 
and so the time passes quickly and 
presently the children join the group 
for the social period. During this so- 
cial time, the school personnel make 
themselves available to the group, ask- 


ing parents specific, intimate questions 
concerning their own particular child. 
Everyone appears to have a feeling of 
contentment, and the child has the 
satisfaction of knowing his parents 
and teachers are friends and the emo- 
tional wall which often exists between 
the teacher and the beginner is held 
to a minimum. 

This May day I have described is 
closer than we think. Any day now 
the assistant superintendent will start 
preparation for beginner’s day. He is 
determined that this day will be a 
happy one for the children and in- 
structive for the parents. Standardized 
tests, nurses dressed in white, weigh- 
ing and measuring, as well as shots 
for the various diseases are particular- 
ly avoided. Everything accomplished 
is done in the spirit of play. because 
that is the child’s way. The May morn- 
ing excitement in the home and the 
good time at school have proven to be 
excellent insurance for peace and se- 
renity on a September morning in the 
near future. 


Prayer of a Beginning Teacher 


Dear God, | humbly pray 
That Thou, with each passing day 
Wilt give me courage, wisdom true, 


To meet each problem, see_ it 
through— 
With wisdom and justice to teach 
each child 
To recognize the things worth 
while. 


Help me to start them on the way 
To clean, brave living—day by day, 
So that tomorrow for each one 
Will be met squarely—and be 

won— 

And as | help each little child 
To learn to love the things worth 

while, 
Lord, help me to be true; 
For | am just beginning, too. 


—Ouida Myrl Smith, Sand Hill 
School, Greene County, Mis- 
sissippi, in the NEA Journal, 
September, 1941 
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Beginners at the William Penn School, Penn Township, Allegheny County, with their teacher, Erma Conners. 
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Solving a School Paper’s Biggest Problem 


CARL F. CONSTEIN 
Head of English Department 
Wilson High School, West Lawn 


ANY difficulties face the adviser 
M and staff of a newspaper in a 
small high school. At one time or an- 
other, the long parade of problems 
passes the adviser’s desk: deadline, 
financial, personnel, student interest. 
The issue which often remains after 
all others have been solved is the one 
which in a sense underlies the others 
—lack of time. 

This article describes how the time 
problem is solved at Wilson High 
School, and how it can be met at any 
school which has at least two sections 
of each grade. 

The basic element in the plan is a 
course in journalism offered to seniors 
in place of twelfth grade English. No 
administrator need fear that failure to 
give the basic senior English course 
constitutes a violation of State require- 
ments, Bulletin 241 of the Department 
of Public Instruction makes clear that 
two years of senior high English is the 
actual requirement: “It is recom- 
mended that the two-year basic re- 
quirement in English be fulfilled in 
the tenth and eleventh years in order 
that pupils transferring may be guar- 
anteed security in meeting the basic 
requirements.” 

Of the approximate one hundred ten 
seniors in Wilson, about twenty-five 
each year elect journalism. In a small- 
er school it might prove more practi- 
cable to offer the course without choice 
to the college preparatory group. This 
measure would in no wise be undemo- 
cratic, nor would it mean a hardship 
on any pupil, for the work is certainly 
as interesting and as practical as a 
general course in English. 


More Than Practice 
Before describing how the school 
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paper benefits from the journalism 
course, let me say that certain con- 
siderations make it imperative that the 
course consist of more than practice 
in journalism. Almost one half of the 
total class time is spent in English 
literature, vocabulary work, book re- 
ports, and other local requirements. 
Yet the course does provide the time 
necessary to produce a good paper. 





The basic work of the class is prac- 
tical experience in writing for publica- 
tion. A journalism text is used to aid 
in learning the important knowledge 
and skills. Because each senior taking 
the course becomes a member of the 
staff of the paper, the Spectator, there 
is a unique opportunity for each stu- 
dent to use immediately what he learns. 
Some stories for the issues are as- 
signed in class by the editor, feature 
editor, and sports editor, all of whom 
are in the class and all of whom have 
served at least one year as assistants 
in their jobs. 

Stories for the paper may be writ- 
ten either in or out of class. The class 
meets every day; thus there is oppor- 
tunity for the reporters to get daily 
help from the adviser. When galley 
proofs are received from the printer, 
the editors dummy up their pages in 
class while the other students cooper- 
atively read the proofs. 

A most important part of a school 
paper’s effort to improve is self-evalu- 
ation. The day after an issue comes 
off the press the class rates it on the 
basis of the National Scholastic Press 
Association scale reprinted in the texts. 
The criticisms and suggestions offered 
form the basis for changes and revi- 
sions of future issues. The art editor 
keeps a graph of the paper’s progress. 

The journalism class is but part of 


the Spectator’s staff; there are report- 
ers and assistant editors from the other 
classes as well. Lower class reporters 
(who are taught the rudiments of news 
writing by the adviser) are contacted. 
about assignments by the assistant edi- 
tor, who is a junior. Page planning is 
done by all the editors who meet in 
club period one day a week. 

In addition to the editorial staff, 
a business staff and a typing staff 
function under other advisers. Alto- 
gether, eighty-five pupils are engaged 
in the production of the paper. There 
is no activity, curricular or extracur- 
ricular, which can match the school 
paper for offering students varied op- 
portunities: writing, planning, sales- 
manship, photography and art work, 
and most important, cooperative work- 
ing to meet frequent deadlines. 


The Answer 


The journalism course at Wilson 
High School offers much-needed time 
to the paper’s staff—time to plan skits 
to push the subscription drive, time to 
think through what a good paper 
should be, time to evaluate its own 
paper, and time to practice directly 
what is being learned. All that is neces- 
sary to introduce a similar course in 
any school is an English teacher will- 
ing to teach journalism. 

Because it has so many advantages 
and so few administrative difficulties. 
a course in journalism could prove to 
be the answer for small schools in 
search of a better newspaper. 





COMMON SENSE IN THE NEWS ROOM 


A teacher in the news room has the same 
role as the layman in the classroom. 

So—don’t raise the hackles of a news- 
paperman by telling him to “run this story as 
is.” To do so is to insult his pride as a pro- 
fessional journalist. 
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Green Park Union School District 
Landisburg 


Oe You have a good high school pub- 
J lication, have you? And you be- 
lieve that it is a mighty good piece of 
public relations, too, don’t you? 
You’re probably right, but what about 
that great group of elementary school 
youngsters? Just because they don’t 
have a big sports program, do you 
believe that they have nothing for the 
public beyond a few mothers’ club 
meetings or that good old Christmas 
program? 


Good Stuff 

Let us tell you that there is better 
publicity in those grade youngsters 
than you dream of—and educational- 
ly it’s good stuff too. An elementary 
school paper is in its second year in 
our schools too and it is being more 
than well received. Let’s look at it. 

We are undergoing a process of 
consolidation and there are eight 
schools in our district. In such case 


there is always the question among 
parents, “What good is all this busi- 
ness of larger units?” We are trying 
to show them with our School Herald. 

It works out simply. One grade 
school in the district has already been 
consolidated. With one teacher for 
each grade, there is ample time for 
more activities, among them a news- 
paper club. Instead of trying to get 
notices in the local newspapers of 
“extracurricular stuff,” we put reports 
of things that schools all over the dis- 


trict are doing in our paper—our own. 


One to Each Family 

There is a deadline each month. 
Each school submits to the big school 
its own bit of news. Student written 
essays, poems, stories, accounts of 
units, field trips, parties, and other 
activities are sent in. The News Club 
edits this news and sends it to the 
commercial department in the high 





school. After the high school girls 
have cut the stencils, they are sent 
back to the consolidated school build- 
ing and the press club proceeds to run 
off the copies for distribution to all 
the schools of the district. One goes to 
each family in the district. 

So much material comes in that 
space must be limited—so much to 
each classroom. To the pupil material 
there is often added PTA news as well 
as general articles by the administra- 
tion regarding the operation of the 
schools of the district—-transportation, 
policies, curriculum, etc. 

The cost—paper and stencils sup- 
plied by a farsighted Board of Direc- 
tors. The work—by the newspaper 
club and its hard-pressed teacher spon- 
sor. Distribution to the schools? The 
principal and the music supervisor, 
of course. They both get mileage any- 
way! 








West Chester Builds a Joint High School 


Pupils of the West Chester Joint Senior High School took their 
places in a new high school building on Monday morning, February 5, 
1951. This event climaxed an intensive three-year planning and build- 
ing program which is but the first unit of a six-year high school. 
Eight acres of land were purchased in 1944 in anticipation of. this 
need. This, with thirteen acres already owned, gave a 21 acre site 
for the new school. 

A Joint Board was formed to participate in the project. It is made 
up of West Chester and the Townships of East Bradford, East Goshen, 
Thornbury in Chester County, Thornbury in Delaware County, West 
Goshen, Westtown, and West Whiteland. 

The new building has 27 classrooms, plus library, home economics 
rooms, and rooms for shop, mechanical drawing, and band. The gym- 
nasium is 100 x 102 feet, seats 1300, and is divided by an electrically 
operated door. Locker rooms are above ground, spacious, and face 
south to receive the maximum of sunshine. The cafeteria seats 400. 
Boilers are oil-fired in a daylight room. Storage space in the building 
is ample. Good lighting is one outstanding feature of the building and 
includes directional glass blocks throughout. It is fully equipped with 
the latest teaching aids. 
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Conference rooms and a student activity room are provided; built-in 
art display cases, the latest in homemaking, shop, commercial, and 
science equipment are a part of the program. The science rooms are 
over-sized and combine lecture and laboratory facilities. The halls and 
classrooms boast acoustical plaster on the ceilings which helps im- 
mensely. 

The structure itself indicates the modern aspects of the educational 
program. Trim and sleek, the modern structure admittedly is without 
flourishes and purposely so. Educationally, nothing has been spared. 
As one enters the main entrance one sees the medical and health 
suite, the administrative offices, and tile-walled halls lined with lock- 
ers. Continuing, one sees the various features mentioned for the edu- 
cational advantage of the pupil. Recessed files and storage cabinets, 
moveable furniture, indirect lighting, and walls painted in a variety 
of pastel shades are features of the classrooms. 

The building cost 79c per cubic foot. The time spent on careful 
architectural planning “paid off” in that less than $400 worth of 
extras and changes were necessary. The building was financed through 
local bond issues. Grading and planting will be completed during the 
spring and fall. The Joint Board is now considering means to complete 
the building in the next few years to meet the enrolment needs of 
the area. 
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The President’s Corner 


I have always held the opinion that 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation is the finest professional or- 
ganization in the world. Now, after 
meeting with numerous local branches 
and being in a position as President 
of seeing the organization operate, I 
am convinced that it is not only the 
finest but also the greatest professional 
organization in the world. 

One of the contributing factors to 
this greatness is the interest, the co- 
operativeness, and the enthusiasm of 
each individual member of the As- 
sociation. It is an inspiration to attend 
local branch meetings and see the or- 
ganization at work. As President I am 
deeply appreciative of this spirit for 
it makes the position of leadership in 
the organization one of tremendous 
satisfaction. 

The local branch is the keystone of 
our organization for it is at this level 
that every member has the opportunity 
te participate and to make a contribu- 
tion. 

The convention district which is the 
next level of organization has a unique 
place in our Association. It is here that 
the local leaders have the opportunity 
of exchanging ideas and developing 
programs for a larger area. Our con- 
vention district presidents as members 
of the Executive Council have the 
responsibility of transferring the ideas 
of the local areas to the State level but 
also of coordinating the activities of 
the local branches with the adopted 
State program. This makes for truly 
democratic process and for effective 
organization. 

The Executive Council, composed of 
the nine convention district presidents, 
the five department presidents, and the 
officers of the Association, is the ruling 
body of the organization under the 
control of the House of Delegates. By 
its composition it is a truly representa- 
tive body and brings to its sessions the 
ideas, the desires, and the recommen- 
dations of every group. I have been 
greatly impressed by the work of this 
body. 


Another factor in this greatness is 
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the work of the various State com- 
mittees. These people give willingly of 
their time and energy in order that 
the activities of our Association may be 
properly planned and developed. Every 
member should become acquainted 
with the work of these committees and 
their accomplishments. These reports 
are carried regularly in the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

A key to the success of any organi- 
zation is its executive staff. The PSEA 
is fortunate in having the finest ex- 
ecutive and Headquarters Staff pos- 
sible. The work of these people is 
magnificent and deserves our unstinted 
appreciation. 

Ours is a great professional organi- 
zation because it is truly democratic 
in the local branches, in the conven- 
tion districts, and in the State. Every 
member is free to participate and urged 
to contribute. We are strong because 
every one does have a part to play and 
willingly plays it. Our membership in- 
cludes every branch of the profession. 

Ours is a great and fine professional 
organization because it includes you; 
an organization that will continue to 
be great because of the work you are 
doing. 

I am proud to serve you as President. 
—Joun M. LuMLEY, President, PSEA, 
Dushore 


The PSEA and the PTA 
Support Income Tax Bill 


The pattern of educational legisla- 
tion that shall be enacted in the 1951 
General Assembly and succeeding ses- 
sions depends largely on the action that 
will be taken in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the week of April 16 
on the flat income tax bill. 


This proposal was recommended by 
Governor Fine and Republican leaders 
shortly after the presentation of the 
budget. It will be a major factor in 
meeting revenue requirements for the 
biennium and would establish a broad 
base tax on a permanent basis. The flat 
income tax of one-half of one per cent 


was embodied in H. B. 840 and was 


introduced on Tuesday, March 27. Im- 
mediately it became a matter of con- 
troversy both with reference to whether 
or not it was needed, whether some 
other tax might be substituted, and 
whether or not there should be a hear- 
ing on the estimates for receipts and 
expenditures as presented in_ the 
budget. 

The bill came to a vote on Wednes- 
day, April 11, and was defeated by a 
vote of 101 yeas to 105 nays. Eighty- 
six Democrats and nineteen Republi- 
cans voted in opposition to its passage. 
Later it was placed on the calendar by 
a favorable vote on reconsideration. 
Our Association has taken an active 
and vigorous stand in support of the 
passage of this bill. A letter from 
President Lumley to each member of 
the House of Representatives, under 
date of April 7, presents clearly our 
position. It follows: 

“May I, as President of the Pennsy]- 
vania State Education Association with 
a membership of approximately 55,000 
teachers in the Commonwealth, request 
that you support by an affirmative vote 
the passage of H. B. 840. The enact- 
ment of this proposal is imperative for 
two reasons: 


1. A financial structure that depends 
for one-third of its general fund reve- 
nue on so-called emergency and spe- 
cial taxes is not sound. 

2. A broad base tax is imperative to 
provide the governmental services to 
which our Commonwealth is com- 
mitted by legislative action. 

“Our Association gave active and 
vigorous support to the graduated in- 
come tax when proposed and voted 
upon in 1937. 

“During the past two years our As- 
sociation, because of the recurring con- 
troversies in the General Assembly 
during recent bienniums on issues re- 
lating to sources of revenue, has made 
a special study of this problem. It was 
our desire as an Association to be in- 
formed for such a time as now. Our 
consultant and adviser was Jesse Burk- 
head of Syracuse University. 

“In a series of articles in the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL he ana- 
lyzed for our members the issues in- 
volved concerning the financial struc- 
ture at the State level. His conclusions 
were that a broad base tax was im- 
perative to carry forward the govern- 
mental services to which we are com- 
mitted and that currently only two 
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broad base taxes are possible in Penn- 
sylvania—a sales tax or a flat income 
tax. His findings were presented at our 
December Convention at which time 
we re-aflirmed our support of a broad 
base tax. 

“We commend Governor Fine who 
has proposed and the members of the 
General Assembly who have supported 
the enactment of such a broad base 
tax at this time. 

“It is our belief that any program 
of school legislation that will meet cur- 
rent and future needs as well as de- 
velopment of other programs of liberal 
legislation depends upon the passage 
of this proposal. 

“May I again request a vote in the 
affirmative on H. B. 840.” 

It should be pointed out that many 
states have used either the sales tax 
or the income tax as a means to 
broaden their tax base. As a matter of 
fact there are only seven states in the 
Nation without one of these two taxes 
as a basic part of their permanent tax 
program. 


The PTA Supports 


Very vigorous support has also come 
to the enactment of this legislation from 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Mrs. James Meehan, 
president, announced that members of 
the Board of Managers on April 6 
voted to ask its 300,000 members to 
support broad base tax legislation 
either as a flat income tax or a sales 
tax. Mrs. Meehan said, “In a time of 
world crisis Pennsylvania cannot af- 
ford to neglect the training of her 
future, citizens. If we want them to be 
well trained we must pay the bill. When 
compared to sister states, Pennsylvania 
must do better than its present mark 
of 43rd place in the percentage of 
wealth spent on education.” 

Mrs. Meehan, in a communication 
to each member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives dated April 7, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“May we call to your attention as 
members of the General Assembly our 
constitutional provision, Article 10, 
Section 1, which mandates, ‘the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools 
wherein all the children of the Com- 
monwealth above the age of six may 
be educated.’ 

“It is our belief that this mandate 
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can be made effective only by adding 
to our present system of taxation a 
broad base tax. We commend Governor 
Fine and the members of the General 
Assembly who have vigorously sup- 
ported the enactment of such a broad 
base tax in this session. 

“Little progress in education, in 
health service, in giving stability to 
our obligations of indebtedness: is pos- 
sible without its enactment. 

“T am authorized by my Board of 
Managers, representing 306,400 mem- 
bers in Pennsylvania, to request you 
to give full support to favorable action 
on the income tax proposal, H. B. 840. 

“The parents of the children of Penn- 
sylvania call upon you as a legislator 
to provide educational opportunities 
for our boys and girls equal to the 
best in the Nation.” 


State Represented in 
National Women’s 
Athletics Group 


The National Section on Women’s 
Athletics is an organization of leaders 
in physical education whose purpose 
is to promote healthful and desirable 
athletic programs for girls and wom- 
en. The association is endorsed by 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
and is a department of the National 
Education Association. The headquar- 
ters for the NSWA are located at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. &. 

For this non-profit educational or- 
ganization, each district of the United 
States has a chairman, and each state 
a representative. At present, the state 
representative for Pennsylvania is 
Dorothy I. Yanisch, State Teachers 
College, West Chester. There are also 
area chairmen and committees. 

The organization publishes official 
rule books, score books, and many 
special publications in addition to cer- 
tain free materials. It advocates cer- 
tain standards. Some are that girls’ 
and women’s athletics be taught and 
officiated by qualified women; that 
programs include a wide variety of ac- 
tivities; that competition be judged 
in terms of benefits to participants. 

Those interested and concerned in 
the promotion of a better State pro- 
gram should take advantage of the 
many opportunities and services of 
the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 


Dear Miss North, 


About this time of the school year 
I begin to worry about promotions. 
Do you think every child should be 
promoted to the next grade? Or do 
you think we should keep the children 
in a grade until they can do the work? 


Mary Middleroad 


Sincerely, 


Dear Mary, 

Let me answer both of your ques- 
tions with a single answer. I believe 
that each child should be placed in 
the school room or grade where he 
can have maximum learning oppor- 
tunities, academically and socially. 

That placement cannot be made 
wisely if we use a single measure— 
if we look at the child from one point 
of view only. To use an achievement 
test, a report card, or the chronolog- 
ical age as the sole basis of determin- 
ing his school placement is to run 
the risk of making grave errors. We 
lessen the chances of making poor 
judgments when we consider the 
child’s placement from many points of 
view—his age, size, health, mental age, 
school attendance, previous school rec- 
ord, adjustment to the pupils in his 
class, report card, and test records as 
well as any unusual emotional experi- 
ence that occurred during the year. 

If you apply these measures as you 
consider the children, I think the 
chances are excellent that you will 
place them where each one will have 
maximum learning opportunities. 

Sometimes the total picture will in- 
dicate that the child will probably 
learn best in the room where he spent 
last year—and you assign him there 
not because he has failed but because 
he will learn there. Other times the 
picture will show a child who needs to 
move to a new situation. 

Instead of saying John Jones is 
promoted to Grade 3 or John Jones 
has failed Grade 2, can’t we say John 
Jones is assigned to Grade 3, and 
back up our assignment with our pro- 
fessional judgment arrived at after 
careful consideration of all the facts 
available to us? If we can’t, then we 
pay only lip service to belief in in- 
dividual differences. 


Sincerely, “N. 
a aa Xe veh 
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A Teacher from Denmark 
Visits Our State 


The PSEA has the privilege of being host to Bodil Sneum of 
Denmark this spring. A teacher in the schools of Copenhagen, 
Miss Sneum was brought to the United States by the National 
Education Association through its Overseas Teacher Fund. 

After arriving in the country in February, Miss Sneum en- 
joyed first the hustle and bustle of New York City. Then she 
spent five days in the Nation’s Capital for an orientation period 
at NEA Headquarters. 

She came to Pennsylvania on March 1 and has been visiting 
schools continuously since that time. Among her interests in edu- 
cational endeavor are remedial reading, music instruction, the 
school library, audio-visual education and the use of the tape 
recorder, the work of the school psychologist, the teaching of 














‘ 


Miss Sneum is welcomed by Principal Horace G. 
Geisel when she arrives at John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg, to attend Career Day. Guidance is one 
of her chosen fields for study. She is greeted also by 
Superintendent C. E. Zorger, Commander Allen F. 
Paget (one of the consultants), and D. A. Marshall, 
president of Harrisburg school board. 


Lyles, director of elementary and kin- 
dergarten education, acted as her host. 

In April our visitor participated in 
the first experimental regional instruc- 
tional conference which the NEA and 
its departments sponsored in Toledo, 
Ohio. She was one of a number of 
foreign delegates who attended this 
conference. 

Other conferences attended by Miss 
Sneum were Schoolmen’s Week and 
the Southeastern Convention District, 
the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum, and 
the Music Educators Conference in 
Atlantic City. In between times, she 
took the opportunity to see Niagara 


Harrisburg’s newest elementary building, the D. A. Marshall school, is so up-to-date Falls. She said she didn’t want to 
and beautiful that our teacher from across the ocean finds inspiration there on repeated 
visits. She has spent one school day in the first grade taught by Hilda Gibbel. In the 


this famous spot. 


picture she is seen with Mrs. Jessie Smith and a group of second graders. She thinks it 
wonderful the boys and girls can wash their hands as needed during their art lesson. 
Edward Keiper, principal, is proud to show her every corner of his modern school plant. 


foreign languages, guidance, and special education. One week 
Miss Sneum was privileged to tour special education centers in 
the State with Lester N. Myer, chief, special education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Her keen interest in all phases of American life and her vivid 
personality will long be remembered by Pennsylvania educators. 

In addition to the visits pictured, Miss Sneum has been wel- 
comed at numerous other schools and in the remainder of her 
months here will go to many other districts in the State. In June 
she will go to San Francisco to attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

In July she will start home to be in Copenhagen for the open- 
ing day of school in August. She has consented to write an article 
for our September issue. 

Miss Sneum visited the State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
in company with Leversia L. Powers, chief, elementary education, 
Department of Public Instruction, April 19-22. She was a guest 
in the home of the college president, Dale W. Houk. 

The week of April 23, Miss Sneum visited in Erie schools where 
Mary Pooler, the school psychologist, planned a profitable sched- 
ule of visits. From May 7 to 11, she was in York where Victoria 
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Our visitor attends a meeting of the Harrisburg 
branch of the American Association of University 
Women where she discusses remedia! reading prac- 
tices with Mrs. Marian Kingsbury, director of the 
Remedial Education Center of Washington, D. C. 
Pictured also is Esther Aumiller of the faculty of 
Edison Junior High School, Harrisburg, who serves as 
program chairman for the branch. 
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Sneum appreciated the work of Anne O'Toole, school psychologist (standing), and was 
interested in a reading lesson being taught by Ruth Hoffer. She has asked to return to 
the chocolate town to see the instruction in elementary and secondary music. 


Southeastern District 
Hears Nobel Prize Winner 


The annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Convention District, Floyd H. 
Kilmer, Quakertown, president, held 
during Schoolmen’s Week in Phila- 
delphia, April 12, was, indeed, a fit- 
ting climax to the convention district 
meetings of the year. 

Programs related to Association ac- 
tivities of unusual interest to our mem- 
bers and sponsored by the Southeast- 
ern Convention District included a 
panel on public relations under the 
leadership of Thomas W. Watkins; a 
presentation of the PSEA legislative 
program, Paul H. Grim, chairman, 
at which The Honorable D. Ray- 
mond Sollenberger, chairman of the 
House Education Committee, and the 
Honorable Paul L. Wagner, Chairman 
of the Senate Education Committee, 
made able presentations of the educa- 
tional issues confronting the House 
and Senate. Members of the panel were 
most effective in presenting the various 
aspects of the PSEA legislative pro- 
gram, under the leadership of G. Baker 
Thompson, chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

J. Wallace Saner, vice president of 
the District, presided at the final sec- 
tional program sponsored by the Con- 
vention District dealing with the Ef- 
fect of Mobilization upon our Schools. 
Presentations were made as follows: 


What the Schools Can do, Edgar Ful- 
ler, executive secretary, National 
Council of Chief School Officers, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Man Power Needs and Policy, Lewis 
B. Hershey, director, Selective Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 


Other meetings sponsored by the 
University of Pennsylvania and co- 
operating agencies were marked by 
unusual participation and valuable 
discussions. 

The outstanding meeting was the 
Southeastern Convention District which 
filled Irvine Auditorium to capacity on 
Thursday evening. The audience heard 
greetings from President Stassen of 
the University, Francis B. Haas, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
John M. Lumley, President of the 
PSEA, and H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, PSEA. 


Fortunate, indeed, was President 
Kilmer, through the courtesy of Pres- 
ident Stassen, to secure as the final 
speaker Ralph J. Bunche, United Na- 
tions Trusteeship Director and Nobel 
prize winner of 1950. Doctor Bunche 
emphasized the need for more than 
mere lip service to democracy. He 
stated that it was necessary for the 
school to teach its practice as well as 
its theory. School procedure, he said, 
should be such as to make democracy 
as easily practiced as it is professed. 

Doctor Bunche also asked for hu- 
mility. “In this new age, edutation 
sometimes muddles along with its 
head in the democratic clouds, but 
with its feet on less than democratic 
terrain. We need less recitation of 
the catechism of democracy and more 
of its application; less emphasis on 
the material and more on spiritual 
values; less chest-beating and flag- 
waving and more humility. 

“Education is still too static, stilted, 
and standardized. Let us develop in- 
tellectual curiosity along with implant- 
ing facts.” 

Regarding the world situation the 
director of the United Nations Trustee- 
ship said. “We must not accept the 
inevitability of war. The UN has its 
inadequacies, but it is solvent. The 
fact that the press plays up east-west 
disagreements tends to make the pub- 
lic forget all of the successful agree- 
ments. 

“We may never have a perfect world, 
but we may have in our time a more 
peaceful and stable world.” 





Photo by Philadelphia Inquirer 


Ralph J. Bunche (left), United Nations trusteeship director; Harold E. Stassen, president 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and Bodil Sneum, visiting Danish teacher, chat in 
Irvine Auditorium before Dr. Bunche spoke at session of Southeastern Convention District. 
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Penn State Schedules 
Superintendents 
Conference 


The dates for the annual Superin- 
tendents and Principals Conference at 
Pennsylvania State College have been 
set for Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, July 31, August 1 and 2. 

The general plan followed in pre- 
vious years will be used this year. 
There will be some shifting emphases. 
The program will offer more of in- 
terest for elementary administrators, 
and attention will be given public af- 
fairs of immediate concern to our 
schools. 

The annual conference dinner will 
be held on Wednesday, August 1. 

The vacation atmosphere of the con- 
ference will continue. There will be 
the customary diversions and enter- 
tainment features. 


Legal Interest 


APPEAL OF GEORGE M. MICHAELS 
In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 80 Filed April 3, 1951 
Facts: George M. Michaels was em- 
ployed by the School District July 30, 
1946, as a classroom teacher and 
athletic coach. At the time of his em- 
ployment, he was given a professional 
employe’s contract and a supplemental 
contract to cover his services as athletic 
coach. The appellant, George M. 
Michaels, had no previous teaching ex- 
perience in any school district in Penn- 
sylvania. Pursuant to the provisions 
of the Tenure Act, charges were pre- 
ferred, and a hearing held before the 
Board. The Board determined that the 
charges were sustained, and an appeal 
was taken from this action of the Board 
to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Question: Is a contract in the form 
prescribed by the School Code for pro- 
fessional employes, tendered and ex- 
ecuted by the Board and the teacher, 
valid and enforceable if the teacher did 
not have tenure status prior to the ex- 
ecution of said contract? 


Answer: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction concluded that since 
Mr. Michaels had not served as a pro- 
fessional employe in any district in the 
Commonwealth prior to the execution 
of the contract in issue, the professional 
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Eleven retiring Erie school district employes were honored at a banquet in the fall. 
Seated, from left to right, are Grace Billington, Columbus school; Helma Fluegel, 
Academy; Bertha Krack, school nurse; Edith Duffin, Washington; and Bess Cleland, 
Wayne. Standing, Laura Stevens, Irving; Ruth Tibbals, Emerson; John Hickey, superin- 
tendent of schools, who was chief speaker; Clark Kuster, Gridley; John W. Ray, director 
of supervision; and John C. Diehl, a past superintendent of schools. Two of the retiring 
employes, Carl W. McNary, assistant superintendent of schools, and Dorothy Peer, 
Longfellow, were not able to attend. 


employe’s contract tendered and ex- 
ecuted by him was ineffective. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
had no jurisdiction in the matter, and 
the appeal was dismissed. 


APPEAL OF ARTHUR M. RANKIN 

In the Office of the Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 

Opinion No. 79 Filed April 3, 1951 
Facts: Arthur M. Rankin, was an em- 
ploye of the Broad Top Township 
School District for twenty-three years. 
On June 12, 1950, the Board, by ap- 
propriate action, determined _ that 
charges should be preferred against 
Mr. Rankin. A notice was sent to him, 
advising him that his contract “is being 
terminated.” Thereafter, a detailed 
statement of charges was sent, con- 
taining 31 separate averments, and he 
was advised of the time and place for 
hearing. 
QUESTION: May the contract of a pro- 
fessional employe be terminated prior 
to a hearing held pursuant to charges 
preferred? 


AnsweER: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction reiterated that the 
procedure set forth in the Tenure Act 
required that a hearing be held and a 
decision based upon the testimony pre- 
sented at said hearing before the con- 
tract of a professional employe may be 
terminated, the action of the Broad 
Top Township School District, in ad- 
vising Mr. Rankin that his contract was 
terminated, prior to. the hearing, was 
not in accordance with the provisions 


7 


of the School Code, as interpreted by 
our Superior Court in Swink’s case, 
132 Pa. Superior Court 107, and the 
decisions of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in at least a dozen 
cases. 

Mr. Rankin, prior to the action taken 
by the Board, held the position of 
Supervising Principal, although he was 
not certified in accordance with the 
standards established by the State 
Council of Education. For this reason. 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion ordered his reinstatement as a 
professional employe to such position 
in the district as his qualifications may 
entitle him, but he was not ordered 
reinstated to position of Supervising 
Principal. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion observed that a _ considerable 
amount of testimony on behalf of the 
Board was given by one of the mem- 
bers of the Board. Such a procedure 
was criticised in light of the expres- 
sion given by the Superior Court in 
the case of West Mahanoy Township 
School District vs. Kelly, 156 Pa. 
Superior Court, 601. In that case, 
the Court observed that it is better 
practice for members of the Board not 
to appear as witnesses, especially if 
their testimony is necessary to sustain 
a charge against a professional em- 
ploye. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion concluded that the Board of 
School Directors of Broad Top Town- 
ship erred in notifying Mr. Rankin 
of his dismissal, prior to conducting a 
hearing, and ordered his reinstatement. 
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Teachers and directors of the Oil City school district honored J. A. DeFrance, former 
principal of Lincoln Junior High School, at a dinner recentiy. The above picture, taken of 
the head table of the banquet, shows, left to right: Russell Buckham; Helen Mackenzie; 
Mrs. J. A. DeFrance; John Ghrist; Mr. DeFrance; G. E. Mohnkern, president of the Oil 
City School Board; and H. Virgil Grumbling, superintendent of Oil City public schools. 





Wm. Crawford Presented 
Certificate on Retirement 


A certificate presented to William 
Clark Crawford of Apollo brought 
testimony to his years of faithful serv- 
ice in the schools of the State. On this 
certificate, his co-workers expressed 
their appreciation for his “inspiration- 
al leadership in education.” 

Before coming to Apollo, Mr. Craw- 
ford served four years in the elemen- 
tary schools of Indiana and West- 
moreland Counties and _ seventeen 









Sal 


marked the completion of 26 years in 
Apollo as supervising principal and 


—, a _ ’ ~~ bi 


Pupils from the Lincoln school, grade 1, with their teachers, Texie Jones and Mrs. 
Gomer Edwards, visited the Oil City Fire Hall during Fire Prevention Week. 
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years as supervising principal at South Student activities panel of the 1950 convention of the Pennsylvania Music Education 
Fork and Windber. His retirement Association, Harrisburg, November 30-December 2. Seated, left to right: Calvin Weber, 
University of Pennsylvania; James Cullen, Temple University; Christine Faustnacht, 
State Teachers College, West Chester; Louis G. Wersen, director of music education, 
Philadelphia, moderator; Mary Jane Streepy, Mahaffey public schools; Marjorie McNally, 
47 years in the public schools of the Immaculata College. Standing: Nancy Campbell, Temple University; Nell Ashentelter, 
State. ; State Teachers College, West Chester; Claude M. Rosenberry, chief, music education, 

Department of Public Instruction; Edward P. Rutledge, Lebanon Valley College, chairman. 


Lester E. Stuart Honored 
for 50 Years of Service 


Teachers, bus drivers, and members 
of the staff of the Union Joint school 
system, Rimersburg, gathered in De- 
cember to honor Lester E. Stuart who 
completed 50 years of teaching in the 
schools of Madison Township and 
Rimersburg borough on July 1, 1950. 
Invited guests were the school direc- 
tors of the district and the board sec- 
retaries. 

Mr. Stuart was presented a piece of 
luggage as a token of his faithful serv- 
ice. 





» Mrs. Adda McClain Smith retired January 
31, 1951, from her position as teacher of 
grades 1-3 in the Gaines Township consoli- 
dated schools, Tioga County. Mrs. Smith, who 
started her teaching career in the public 
schools of New Brighton, had served in Penn- 
sylvania schools 4212 years. 














NEA Convention in 
July at San Francisco 


Delegates to the 89th annual NEA 
convention in San Francisco, July 1-6, 
will seek ways to improve instruction 
in our schools. Discussion groups will 
be kept small enough to permit all 
members to contribute to the solving 
of problems. 

Approximately 3500 delegates are 
expected to attend this meeting. Fea- 
tures of the convention will include 
addresses by Corma A. Mowrey, NEA 
president; Andrew Cordier, executive 
assistant to Secretary General Trygve 
Lie of the United Nations; WOTP 
President William F. Russell; Mrs. 
John E. Hayes, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; and Earle Cocke, Jr., national 
commander of the American Legion. 


Business Sessions , 

The business sessions, in addition 

to electing officers, will vote on an 
amendment to the by-laws: 
“The NEA dues of a member of a col- 
lege or university chapter of Future 
Teachers of America shall be $2 per 
year effective 1952-53. Such a mem- 
ber shall have the rights and privileges 
of an associate member.” Delegates 
will also vote on the application of 
the National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation for departmental status. 

Tuesday, July 3, will be Classroom 
Teachers Night. This NEA department 
has arranged a musical evening fea- 
turing the Standard Oil Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus at the War 
Memorial Opera House. Following 
the program a reception will be given 
for the NEA president. 

Thursday night—known as “Friend- 
ship Night’—delegates will have a 
chance to meet each other and candi- 
dates for NEA offices informally. A 
program of Hawaiian music and danc- 
ers has been planned. On this evening, 
State Headquarters will have Open 
House. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 
Pennsylvania Headquarters will be 
in Room 3107, Palace Hotel. Delegates 
will be welcome to use its facilities 
and services during the convention. 
A feature for the Pennsylvania 
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delegation and their friends will be 
the Pennsylvania dinner, July 2, 6:00 
p-m., in the Room of the Dons, Mark 
Hopkins Hotel. 


Convention Canceled 

The Pennsylvania State Association 
for Adult Education found it necessary 
to cancel its annual meeting which had 
been scheduled for Hershey, April 27 
and 28. It announces that the meeting 
will be held on September 21 and 22 
with full details released at a later date. 


1951 Summer Group Discussion 


Conferences in Secondary Education 


Twelve regional three-day group 
discussion conferences for the improve- 
ment of secondary education in Penn- 
sylvania will be sponsored in June and 
July for the seventh consecutive sum- 
mer by the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

The three-day summer group dis- 
cussion program was initiated as a 
State-wide project by the Pennsylvania 
Secondary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion in the summer of 1945 with eight 
regional conferences and a total of 600 
secondary’ school classroom teachers 
and administrators participating. Last 
summer eleven areas conducted group 
discussion conferences with more than 
1200 educators cooperatively studying 
common professional problems for the 
improvement of secondary education. 

The Research Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Secondary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association in cooperation with 
the Department of Public Instruction 
has selected the following nine prob- 
lems in secondary education to be 
studied in the 1951 summer discussion 
conferences: 

1. What is right with our schools? 

How can we improve them? 

2. How can we meet the needs of 

the gifted pupils? 

3. What should be the cooperative 


Service Center Chairman 
Bloomsburg STC L. C. Bubeck 
Bucknell University Robert Smink 
California STC W. E. Dolde 
Drexel Lodge E. B. Gernert 
Edinboro STC H. C. Gillespie 
Gettysburg College H. D. Strine 

L. V. Stock 

R. I. Shockey 
Indiana STC S. W. Jacobs 


Zena Platoft 
Ira. V. Grugan 
B. Anton Hess 


Lehigh University 

Lock Haven STC 
Millersville STC 
University of Pittsburgh 


Slippery Rock STC A. P. Wildman 


Arthur C. Kelley 


relationship between teacher and 
principal? Principal and teacher ? 

4. What are the ways and means of 
preparing instructional mate- 
rials? 

5. How can we improve the teach- 
ing of basic skills? 

6. Study of drop-outs and holding 
power—what are the implica- 
tions for administration, guid- 
ance, and programs of study? 

7. What are the criteria for an 
adequate guidance program? 

8. What are the practices in select: 
ing textbooks? 

9. What are valid criteria for the 
promotion and evaluation of co- 
curricular activities? 


Each regional conference will select 
four of the above nine problems for 
discussion. Their findings will be filed 
with the State editing committee who 
will prepare a State-wide summary 
which will be published in the seventh 
yearbook of the association. 

All secondary education teachers 
and principals are invited to attend 
the group discussion conference in 
their respective area. The service cen- 
ters of the regional conferences sched- 
uled for this summer, the respective 
chairmen and coordinators, and dates 
are 


Coordinator Date 
Ernest Engelhardt June 22-23 
W. H. Sauvain July 5-6 
T. M. Gilland June 14-15 
G. C. Galphin June 21-23 
H. L. Offner June 18-20 
G. W. Lefever June 18-20 
John E. Davis June 13-15 
Harold P. Thomas June 29-30 
Allen D. Patterson June 21-22 
Clyde S. Stine June 21-22 
George Gould June 27-29 
John Bier June 18-19 
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Penn Hall Workshop, 1951 


R. C. WEBSTER 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
Field Service, PSEA 


prue Sixth Annual Local Branch 

Leaders’ Workshop will be held 
August 20-24 at Penn Hall, Chambers- 
burg. An extra day has been added 
to the Workshop schedule this year. As 
a result, five full half-day sessions, in- 
stead of three as in former years, will 


be devoted to Workshop discussions. 


Penn Hall is a private junior col- 
lege with excellent facilities, all of 
which have been reserved for the 
Workshop. Living quarters are ar- 
ranged in suites of two rooms with 
bath to accommodate parties of four. 
Delegates’ families and guests may 
secure accommodations in and near 
Chambersburg. Through the courtesy 
of the Chambersburg Chamber of 
Commerce a wide range of accommo- 
dations from hotels and tourist houses 
to park and vacation area cottages will 
be available. 

The PSEA Local Branch Committee 
which sponsors the Workshop is de- 
signing this year’s program for newly 
elected Local Branch presidents—the 
persons who will be responsible for 
directing the Local Branches or the 
county sub-areas in 1951-52. The Com- 
mittee has stipulated that these “heirs 
apparent” o®presidents elect shall hiave 
a priority on available reservations 
through May 15 after which registra- 
tions will be open to the PSEA mem- 
bership through their Local Branches 
for any available reservation space 
remaining. 

PSEA has approximately 300 Local 
Branches and 100 County Sub-Areas. 
Each of these 400 organizations has 
been allotted an option of one reserva- 
tion. If each assumes its option the 
facilities at Penn Hall will be taxed to 
capacity. 

Information pertaining to the Work- 
shop is being released in a series of 
PSEA Local Branch Presidents’ Bul- 
letins, the first of which was issued 
March 15, followed by a second one 
in mid-April. Bulletin No. 2 was ac- 
companied by the priority registration 
form. Subsequent Presidents’ Bulletins 
will be issued periodically and will 
continue to carry announcements and 
current information pertaining to the 


Workshop. 
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By referring to the Workshop sched- 
ule which accompanies this article, it 
will be noted that a total of between 
twelve and fifteen hours of intensive 
workshop deliberations have been 
planned. Discussion topics for these 
workshop sections will be contained 
in subsequent announcements. 


Two Trips on Tuesday 


The excursion idea was initiated two 
years ago and proved very popular. 
This year delegates will have the al- 
ternative of one of two excursions 
which have been planned for Tuesday 
—Washington and the NEA; Harris- 
burg and the PSEA. The over-all Work- 
shop subscription will be $35 which 
covers all Workshop expenses, including 
either trip. Air-conditioned motor 
coaches have been reserved for both 
trips and all details have been meticu- 
lously planned. 


Evening Entertainment 


The success of the Workshop through- 
out will depend upon delegate par- 
ticipation in general, and the enter- 
tainment features being planned each 
evening will depend especially for 
their success on a spirit of informality 
and relaxation prevailing among the 
delegates. The square dance scheduled 
for Monday night is designed to es- 
tablish a pattern of informality which 
can contribute materially to the gen- 
eral success of the Workshop. This 
will be followed Wednesday night by 
the “Amateur Night” program where 
talent will be recruited from among 
the delegates. 

The Workshop banquet, featuring a 
speaker, special music, and dance to 
follow, should provide a fitting in- 
spirational and social climax to 
Thursday’s program. 


Recreation 

The Workshop program has been 
designed to allow frequent interludes 
during which delegates may relax and 
enjoy the great variety of recreation 
facilities exclusively available for them. 
We look forward to a capacity at- 
tendance of vitally interested Local 
Branch leaders who through their par- 
ticipation and contributions will guar- 
antee the success of our greatest effort 
in this our Sixth Local Branch Leaders’ 


Workshop. 








WORKSHOP 
SCHEDULE 


Monday, August 20 


12:00 Noon-9:00 p.m.—Registration 

3:00-5:00 p.m.—First Workshop 
Session 

6:00 p.m.—Picnic Supper 

9:00 p.m.—Square Dance 


Tuesday, August 21 


Washington Trip 


6:45 a.m.—Breakfast 
7:45 a.m.—Motor coaches leave 


Penn Hall 

10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Two-hour 
visit at NEA 

12:45 p.m.—Luncheon—The Burling- 
ton Hotel 


2:00-5:00 p.m.—Guide tour by mo- 
tor coach of Washington 

6:30 p.m.—Dinner—Francis Scott 
Key Hotel, Frederick, Md. 


Harrisburg Trip 


8:00 a.m.—Breakfast—Penn Hall 

9:00 a.m.—Motor coaches leave 
Penn Hall 

11:00 a.m.—Guide tour, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 

12:45 p.m.—Luncheon—Plantation 
Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 

2:30-3:30 p.m.—Guide tour, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Associa- 
tion Headquarters 

3:45-5:00 p.m.—Guide tour, State 
Capitol buildings 

5:00-5:30 p.m.—Guide tour, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum 
Building 

6:30 p.m.—Dinner—Molly Pitcher 
Hotel, Carlisle 


Wednesday, August 22 


8:00 o.m.—Breakfast 

9:30 a.m.—Workshop session 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon 

2:00 p.m.—Workshop session 
4:00 p.m.—Recreation 
6:00 p.m.—Dinner 
9:00 p.m.—”Amateur 

gram—Auditorium 


Thursday, August 23 


8:00 a.m.—Breakfast 

9:30 a.m.—Workshop session 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon 

2:00 p.m.—Workshop session 
4:00 p.m.—Recreation 

6:30 p.m.—Banquet and dance 


Friday, August 24 


8:00 o.m.—Breakfast 

9:30 a.m.—Final Workshop session 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon and Work- 
shop Reports 


Night” pro- 
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Mobilization (from page 362) 
PRACTICAL ARTS 


In home economics, do you teach Yes No 


How to preserve fruits and vegetables ? 
Nutrition classes for youth and adults to cover selection 
and preparation of food? 


Personality growth and development? 
Democratic living within the family? 
Child care? 

Home ‘nursing? 

National problems of conservation? 
Ways of solving nutrition problems? 
Marketing in time of war? 
Conservation of food and clothing? 


Emotional security against mental shocks in modern 
home? 


In vocational education, do you Yes No 
Devote more attention to use of precision instruments 
and tools? 
Include airplane construction and repair? 
Emphasize reconditioning household equipment and 
furniture? 
Supply the increased demand for retraining and re- 
fresher courses? 


ART AND MUSIC 
Do you Yes No 
Prevent cultural sabotage directed against the music 
and art of other countries? 
Try to develop the cultural background of pupils 
through understanding and appreciation of art and 
music of other ages and cultures? 





(overt) 
CLASS RECORD BOOKS 


Pennsylvania’s Most Popular Class Book 


45 Names 
° 


Full Year's 
Work 


e 
Perfect 
Alignment 
e 
Fine Paper 
es 
Lexide Cover 
> 
Metal Binding 
se 
Pocket Size 
e 


Sheets 
5 % “x9” 


— Note perfect alignment and attractive appearance of binding. 








No. 62—6 weeks, No. 42—4 weeks, No. 22—9, 10, 18 or 20 weeks 
1-9 Books $0.60 ea. 10-24—$0.57 ea. 25-49—$0.53 ea. 
50-99—$0.50 ea. 100 or more $0.465 ea. 

The School Supply House of 


KURTZ BROS. CLEARFIELD, PA. 


With 57 years Complete School Service to Penna. Schools 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 8033 Bennett St., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
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Encourage organization of music clubs to provide en- 
tertainment and recreation for the community? 


Encourage the development of a singing citizenry? 


Encourage the development of tolerance by singing 
the songs of other peoples? 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Do you Yes No 

Provide a thorough medical inspection? 
Provide a thorough follow-up program of health? 
Teach first aid? 
Place emphasis in the community on health and 
physical welfare of the child? 
Have first aid centers in the event of air raids or 
epidemics? 
Prepare children and adults to overcome war hysteria 
and other emotional shocks arising out of war? 
Have plans for handling school lunches while parents 
are employed? 
Recognize mental hygiene in the health program? 
Teach health precautions necessary in epidemics, food 
shortages, shelters? 
Place increased emphasis upon the health of the 
school child with a view to correcting physical defects? 
Solicit the cooperation of the parents? 
Emphasize skill, strength, and endurance? 
Emphasize eating the right foods to keep in good 
health? 
Help to protect yourself and others from accidents? 
Uphold sanitary standards by keeping lavatory and 
drinking facilities clean? 
Keep halls and rooms free from debris? 
Take precautions against common diseases? 
Get enough rest and sleep? 
Offer health instruction courses which emphasize “fit- 
ness for service” and include personal hygiene, ef- 
fects of stimulants and narcotics, social hygiene, pre- 
vention of contagious diseases, home nursing? 


RECREATION + 
Do you ; Yes No 


Encourage wider use of school facilities: 
Swimming pools 
Gymnasiums — 
Playgrounds, etc.? 


Encourage a wider use of the school library for pupils 
and adults for general recreational meetings? 


Utilize school buildings for social events and enter- 
tainments for war workers or service men? 
Organize music and dramatic clubs to provide recrea- 
tion for the community? 


SAFETY 
Do you Yes No 
Provide for identifying children in the event of an 
emergency ? 


Are your air raid plans complete? Shelters adequate? 


In a statement to the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, Dwight Eisenhower said, “To neglect our school 
system would be a crime against the future. Such neglect could 
well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most formidable 
armed assault on our physical defenses.” To the same commission, 
Warren R. Austin stated, “Korea is a foundry where patterns for 
years ahead are being molded. It is the hot center of conflict be- 
tween those who would fabricate iron weapons of tyranny and 
those who would create tools for constructing freedom and well- 
being. This conflict . . . is world wide in scgpe . . . and may be 
fought out in economic, social, political, and military terms for 
years to come.” 
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RAISE THE FLAGS—for 10 years of enrichment! 





Yes, it was ten years ago this May that U.S. bakers and millers 
voluntarily started enriching white bread and flour—thus con- VITAL STATISTICS ON 
tributing immeasurably to the nation’s well being. An eminent FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
nutrition authority says: 


. . . \ 
“Enrichment of bread has meant not merely enriching the bread, \ ¢ Z 
but enriching the lives of many of our fellow citizens—enrich- - Before the enrichment 
ment of life measured in a greater zest for living and improved , program was started ten 


resistance to disease.” years ago, virtually none 
of the nation’s white 


bread and flour output was enriched. 






As part of a school-wide emphasis on nutrition, the children in 


the picture above have constructed a cardboard model of a slice Today about 87% of family flour and 
of bread ...and have made flags representing various nutritive 80% of commercial bakers’ bread and 
elements found in this common food. Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin rolls have extra vitamins and minerals 
and iron—the enrichment ingredients added to flour by millers and added. To date, 26 states with 56% of 
bakers—become more than just ‘“‘big words’ as the class learns the total population have laws re- 





what these, along with the other nutritive elements in bread, con- quiring enrichment. 
tribute to their over-all daily diets. And another big step forward 
in the study of foods is made as the children learn that “en- 
riched”’ on a loaf of bread, a sack of flour, a package of 


rolls means more/essential vitamins and minerals! 












If you’d like help in starting or expanding a nutri- 
tion project, suggestions for dramatizing any phase of 
nutrition work, write to: Education Section, Dept. of 


Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Copyright 1951, General Mills, Ine. 
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ASSOCIATION — (( 
ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 
The 1951 Executive Council of the 


Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion met at Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
March 31, at 9:40 a.m., with John M. 
Lumley, President, presiding. 


Rott CaLtt—All members were pres- 
ent. 


Minutes—On motion of Miss Krapf, 
seconded by Doctor Carson, the min- 
utes of the February 24 meeting were 
approved as submitted to members. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lum- 
ley reported that his activities had 
been divided between attending local 
branch meetings in the field and work- 
ing on the legislative program in Har- 
risburg. He reported on a meeting 
called by the Governor on Wednesday, 
March 28, attended by leaders of the 
House and Senate Education Commit- 
tees, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, School Directors Association, 
and the PSEA which considered the 
PSEA program of salaries and subsi- 
dies. He stated additional conferences 
would be held. 

Commenting on the tax situation, 
Mr. Lumley said our Association was 
committed to the support of such 
broad base tax program as agreed 
upon by legislative leaders. He said 
he was greatly encouraged that the 
Governor and the leaders in the Ma- 
jority Party were proposing such a 
program. 

In discussing the loyalty oath, S. B. 
27, President Lumley said that he 
personally would be glad to give his 
expression of loyalty by oath at any 
time and that he was in agreement 
with the editorial of the Pittsburgh 
Post Gazette, “A loyalty oath for em- 
ployes paid out of public funds sounds 
as much in order as any other qualifi- 
cation for office.” He pointed out that 
at no time had he expressed other 
than his personal opinion and _ that 
any official statement of policy of the 
PSEA was not possible except by ac- 
tion of the House of Delegates. 

Reports were made with reference 
to other aspects of legislation includ- 
ing sabbatical leave, retirement, 
amendments to the Anti-strike Law, 
and other pending legislation. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—The Executive Secretary pre- 
sented the financial statement for the 
period February 1-28, showing re- 
ceipts and expenditures. It was ap- 
proved on motion of Mr. Kilmer, sec- 
onded by Doctor Addleman. 

On motion of Mr. Clauss, seconded 
by Mr. Neff, the Council approved 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Secretary to employ A. James Eby, 
CPA, Morrisville, to audit the ac- 
counts of the Association for the year 
ending June 30, 1951. 


LecaL ServicE—In addition to pre- 
senting his usual digest of requests 
that had been serviced through cor- 
respondence, Mr. Adler reported on a 
number of cases that involved formal 
legal procedure. He stated that Mrs. 
Travis had been upheld by jury ac- 
tion; that the school board was con- 
testing the basis of the favorable de- 
cision in the Ritzie case on further 
technicalities; that the decision of the 
board was unfavorable to Mr. Coron- 
way and an appeal had been taken by 
Mr. Coronway’s attorney to the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. He 
also reported that proceedings were 
instituted in the Commonwealth court 
in the O’Dea retirement case. 

On motion of Mr. Sandy, seconded 
by Miss Valero, Mr. Adler’s report 
was accepted. 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION—In comment- 
ing on federal legislation, the Execu- 
tive Secretary said the major immedi- 
ate issues appeared to be universal 
military training, reorganization of 
the U. S. Office of Education, and 


priorities for educational materials. 


Association Activities—The Execu- 
tive Secretary reported briefly on the 
activities of the committees of the As- 
sociation that had met since the last 
meeting of the Council. 

REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Legal Policy—Mr. Neff, chairman, 
reported his subcommittee met Friday 
evening and that it looked with favor 
upon extending financial assistance 
to Mary Lucas, Dunmore. 

On motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Miss Epley, the Council 
approved payment of one-third of the 
cost of legal proceedings in this case. 


Allocation of PSEA Delegates—Mr. 
Kilmer, chairman, reported his sub- 
committee met on Friday evening and 
would meet in the near future for 
further consideration of the problemi. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Harmar Case—No definite report 
could be given on this case and it was 
agreed it should appear on the agenda 
for the next Council meeting. 


New BusINEss 
Expenses of Delegates to the NEA 


Convention—Upon recommendation of 
Mr. Lauterbach, the budget commit- 
tee was asked to consider partial ad- 
vance payment of delegates’ expenses 
to San Francisco. 

Expenses of members of Council 
and Committees—The budget commit- 
tee was asked to consider a drawing 
account for Council and Committee 
members as a means of advancing pay- 
ments of expenses for attendance at 
meetings. 

Allocation to the Western Conven- 
tion District—On motion of Mr. 
Skala, seconded by Mr. Sandy, the 
Council approved an additional allo- 
cation of $500 to the Western Con- 
vention District. 


Activating Departments—The Pres- 
ident proposed that the presidents of 
the convention districts meet with Mr. 
Lauterbach and Miss Valero of the 
Classroom Teacher Department and 
Miss Barber of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum following 
luncheon to give informal discussion 
to this problem. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Pennsylvania Conservation Educa- 
tion Laboratory for Teachers—Upon 
motion of Mr. Lauterbach, seconded 
by Miss Krapf, the Council approved 
two $50 scholarships to this Labora- 
tory. 

W orld Organization of the Teaching 
Profession—Upon motion of Miss Ep- 
ley, seconded unanimously, the Coun- 
cil voted to send Mr. Lumley to the 
WOTP meeting this summer. The 
meeting will be held in Malta, July 
20-26. 

The Council welcomed four FTA 
students and their sponsor, Nathan 
G. Meyer, from the East Stroudsburg 
Chapter who were making a tour of 
Headquarters. 

Mr. Kilmer invited members of the 
Council to the meetings of Schoolmen’s 
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Week and the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District April 11-14. 

Miss Epley read a letter from Wil- 
liam G. Carr and displayed a copy of 
a Haitian newspaper in which the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, which 
she had mailed to the Haitian dele- 
gate who attended the WOTP meeting 
in Canada last year, was mentioned. 


New NEA Film—Upon motion of 
Miss Epley, seconded by Miss Valero, 
the Council approved the introductory 
title to the new NEA film for Penn- 
sylvania. The National Education As- 
sociation and the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association present “Secure 
the Blessing.” 


Next MeeEtiInc—April 28 was desig- 
nated as the date for the next meeting 
of the Council. 


NEA Dinner—Upon motion of Mr. 
Lauterbach, seconded by Doctor Car- 
son, it was agreed that the Pennsyl- 
vania dinner at San Francisco should 


be held at the Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


ADJOURNMENT—The meeting _ad- 
journed at 12:35 on motion of Doctor 
Addleman, seconded by Mr. Skala. 
Bodil Sneum, Denmark, was the 
guest of the Association at luncheon 
and spoke briefly of her appreciation 
of the opportunity to be in Pennsyl- 
vania and to study our schools. She 
expressed the hope that as a result of 
our associations the ideals of our two 
countries might be more closely knit. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, 
April 7, at 9:30 a.m., with G. Baker 


Thompson, chairman, presiding. 


Rott CaLtt—All members were pres- 
ent. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Griffith, 
seconded by Miss Champlin, the 
minutes of the March 3 meeting were 
approved. 


Our Procram To Date—Mr. Lumley 
made a detailed report on meetings 
which he and Mr. Thompson attended 
with leaders of the House and Senate. 
representatives of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and the State School 
Directors Association. The need for 
a broad base tax program, which 
would provide sufficient funds for our 
school program, was of major concern. 


Mr. Lumley stated that the PSEA had 
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achieved recognition we have never 
had before. 

Bills introduced since the last meet- 
ing of the Legislative Committee were 
reviewed in detail. Miss Epley moved, 
seconded by Mr. Brillhart, that the 
Committee endorse H. B. 714, the 
salary bill for State Teachers College 
faculties. Motion carried. 

Mr. Siegman moved, seconded by 
Mr. Duronio, that the Committee en- 
dorse H. B. 791, the salary bill for 
members of the staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction. Motion carried. 

S. B. 375 by Messrs. Holland and 
Walker, which amends the anti-strike 
act of 1947 by changing the method of 
selecting a panel for the adjustment of 
grievances of school district employes, 
was discussed in detail. The Committee 
was of the opinion that this bill should 
be amended to maintain a professional 
panel. 

After a luncheon recess the Com- 
mittee reconvened at 2:15 p.m. and 
heard a report from Robert Rosen- 
krance, chairman of the Retirement 
Problems Committee. He gave a de- 
tailed report on the following items in 
the program of the Retirement Prob- 
lems Committee: final salary to be the 
average salary of the best five consecu- 
tive years of service or the average 
salary of the last ten years of service; 
the automatic option which will be 
Option II will become effective in case 
of death before retirement after 25 
years of service; retirement for part- 
time employes, increased minimum 
retirement allowances for those who 
retire before September 1, 1951, from 
$30 to $35 for each year of service; out- 
of-State service in which the employes 
would pay into the Retirement System 
either in a lump sum or installments 
over a period of years the total amount 
necessary to give them credit for their 
number of years of out-of-State service; 
credit for service in World War I; 
credit for military service for those 
who were employed for less than a 
year before entering such service. 

Mr. Brillhart raised a question re- 
garding the disability allowances of 
individuals as compared to retirement 
allowances. This question was referred 
to the Retirement Problems Committee. 

At 3:45 Walter R. Douthett, chair- 
man of the Welfare Committee and 
president of the Retired Teachers 
Round Table, and Thomas Bock, treas- 


urer of the Retired Teachers Round 


Table, presented a request to the Com- 
mittee to sponsor legislation to increase 
the retirement annuities of those teachers 
who retired prior to July 1, 1950, and 
are receiving retirement annuities above 
the minimum. They suggested that the 
increase should be either a flat 15 per 
cent or change the formula for deter- 
mining retirement annuities from 1/80 
to 1/70. During the discussion of this 
request it was suggested that considera- 
tion be given to increase these an- 
nuities on a percentage basis and on 
the basis of a flat increase of $5 per 
year for each year of service. Mr. 
Griffith moved, seconded by Miss 
Epley, that the Committee give con- 
sideration to the request of the retired 
teachers. Motion carried. 

The chairman presented communica- 
tions for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee and called upon members of 
the Committee for further comments 
and communications. 

At 5:20 p.m. Mr. Griffith moved, 
seconded by Mr. Williams, that the 
Committee adjourn. Motion carried. 
—A. Crain Moser, Acting Secretary 


Bill of Rights 


The Bill of Rights Committee met 
on March 9 with Chairman William 
A. Yeager, Pittsburgh, presiding. The 
Committee developed guiding princi- 
ples and procedures for the year’s 
work and classified the issues relating 
to the rights of teachers as non-con- 
troversial and controversial. Study will 
be devoted to the non-controversial 
issues which will be considered at the 
next meeting of the Committee.—Eu- 
GENE P. Bertin, Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Thomas P. North, chairman, pre- 
sided at the March 10 meeting of the 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Subcom- 
mittees for 1951 were appointed in 
the following fields: certification, con- 
ference planning, releases, research, 
supply and demand (joint committee 
of the Executive Council). Plans for 
the work of these committees were 
discussed.—EucGEnE P. Bertin, Sec- 
retary 
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Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches 
of the PSEA held its orientation meet- 
ing for 1951 on February 16 and 17. 
Robert A. Nichols, 3rd, Lebanon, pre- 
sided. 

Loca. BRANCH LEADERS’ CONFERENCES 
—Plans for the 1951 conferences were 
discussed. 

FIELD SERVICE DurING 1950—The sec- 
retary reported that a break-down of 
PSEA service in the field for 1950 
showed 225 lay and 431 professional 


organization appointments. 


MTURESQUE SIGHTS 


MAZE you! 





EW FRIENDS AND FUN 


war you! 





ORE 70 SEE AND DO 


7 THE CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD! 


Summer’s the time to take a 


TWO-WEEKS’ TRIP 
10 days at sea—4 days ashore 


Enjoy the sun, sea, salt air, the cooling 
ocean breezes on sleek Panama ships 
especially built for service in southern 
seas — the roomiest ships afloat! Outdoor 
tiled swimming pools, spacious decks, 
comfortable lounges. Wonderful food 
and perfect steward service. All state- 
rooms outside—sitting rooms by day, bed- 
rooms by night, each with private bath. 

In Panama, sunny days and cool nights. 
Visit the Panama Canal—the eighth won- 
der of the world. See the ruins of Old 
Panama destroyed in 1671 by Pirate Henry 
Morgan. Visit the dazzling Golden Altar 
in San Jose Church. Dine and dance under 
the stars. Enjoy the native bazaars. 


Sailings every Wednesday from New York 






%, SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
4, OR WRITE FOR BOOKLET TP 


24 STATE STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


Sister Ships — $.$.Ancon, S.S.Cristobal, $.S.Panama | 
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1951 Locat Brancu Leavers’ Work- 
sHopP—The Committee agreed on the 
tentative program for the 1951 Local 
Branch Leaders’ Workshop to be held 
at Penn Hall, Chambersburg, August 
20-24. 

The Committee also discussed proj- 
ects which it might carry through dur- 
ing the year 1951. 


Retirement Problems 


The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems held its first 1951 meeting on 
March 16 and 17 with Robert A. 
Rosenkrance, West Reading, in the 
chair. Walter R. Douthett, president 
of the Retired Teachers Association, 
conferred with the committee concern- 
ing retirement allowances for these 
teachers. The committee also consid- 
ered communications received from 
members. 

Legislative proposals to carry 
through the retirement program ap- 
proved by the 1950 House of Dele- 
gates were studied. A subcommittee 
on revision of the retirement booklet 
was continued with the same members. 
—W.. A. Doane, Secretary 
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Teacher Welfare 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby, presided 
at the meeting of the Committee on 


Teacher Welfare on March 24. 


STATISTICAL Data RE WELFARE BENE- 
FICIARIES—The secretary reported that 
the number of beneficiaries on March 
24 was 40 and that the total of monthly 
grants was $932.83. 


CONSIDERATION OF CasEs—TInforma- 
tion was presented on 28 cases. Five of 
these cases had received welfare grants 
as a result of polls of the Committee 
since a previous meeting. Following 
study, approval of assistance was given 
in six cases. 


Bupcet RECOMMENDATIONS—T he 
Committee voted to request the Execu- 
tive Council for a supplemental ap- 
propriation for 1950-51 of $700 and 
an appropriation of $14,000 for the 
fiscal year 1951-52.—A. CLaiR Moser, 
Secretary. 









Spelling in the Language Arts is a developmental program 
designed to renew emphasis on learning to spell words 
used in everyday writing. Multiple sense appeals encour- 


age your pupils to develop: 


@ A knowledge of the meaning and use of the words spelled, 
@ A technique for the study of spelling, and a capacity for 


written expression. 


Colorful illustrations and contextual use of study words 
keep pupil interest at a high level. The authors are spell- 
ing specialists who know children and their language arts 


needs. 


Teachers and principals are urged to write for illustrated 
descriptive folder 351 and name of local representative. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY - 


1632 Indiana Avenue 


after 
Pilgrims e* 
1. The fame of el 


A MODERN 

a BASAL 
PROGRAM 
for Grades 


from the Fourth Grade Speller 


texts to assure 


mastery of the 
words a child 


' THE PUPIL.... 








Two 
through 
EIGHT 








USES the word 


Publishers 
e Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Kate Mechem 
At the end of the last school year, Kate 
Mechem, principal of the Front Street 
school, Brownsville, retired after having 


served continuously in the Brownsville 
schools for 53 years. The Brownsville 
Teachers’ Association held a banquet in 
her honor and a gold watch was presented 
to her by Fred C. Adams, president, for 
the teachers association. 

At the request of the board of educa- 
tion, Raymond T. Barner, supervising prin- 
cipal, prepared a resolution in recogni- 
tion of her services. The Front Street 
teachers presented the resolution in the 
form of a framed plaque on December 25, 
1950. 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
STARTING SALARIES $4,000 
WE PLACE TEACHERS 
$4,200 MAXIMUMIN MOST AREAS $5,300 


NO REGISTRATION FEE —13TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


ADAM 


$2,400 








Seeking a Position? 
We fill school and college positions, 


East and South. Many excellent posi- 
tions listed. Write for information. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., rae few 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 











TEACHERS—Increase your 
tunities. Teach in the West where 
Salaries are-Best. If interested in ad- 
vancement—Inquire Now. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Washington 
Member N.A.T.A. J. Cooil, Mgr. 








RESULTS COUNT! 
When The Usual Methods of 
Obtaining the RIGHT JOB have 
failed, Register with us. 
JOB COUNSELLING—INDIVIDUAL 
PLANNING 








Consult 


WARREN E. MILLER 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


200 East Street Warren, Pa. 











AFTER ALL—IT’S RESULTS THAT COUNT___! 
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M. A. BRYANT 


Teachers Bureau .i05 5h iatrawe 


BRYAN 711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. W. D. GREULICH 
Member——N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 











TEACHERS NEEDED - CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
+ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies -/ 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A large and permanent clientele Phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 








THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Thirty-two years of success in public school, private school and college placement 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware is at your service here. 


5-1745 


Kingsley iF 1746 E. F. Maloney 


Personal Discriminating Service EF Maloney, Jr } Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—more than a quarter of a ce under the 
same management—gives you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 
Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, officially listed, 


71st Year 


Write immediately. 











(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 
your service. 
Atlantic 1-5398 


Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 














HAVE YOU TRIED 


THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 
200 PHILADELPHIA AVE. 
SHILLINGTON, READING, PA. 














Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 


senate New Jersey Education Association. 
. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


50 W. Broad St. Phone: ADams 2882 Columbus 15, Ohio 


We can place well qualified teachers in Ohio who wish to advance professionally. Minimum 
salary $2400, extra allowance for military service. 

We have positions for 1951-1952 paying $2700—$3000 for a degree, elementary or high 
school, no experience, in schedules going up to $5000 or more. 

Write us. May be we can help you. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager. 
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RHYTHMS IN ELEMENTARY EpucaTION. Eliza- 
beth L. Sehon and Emma Lou O’Brien. 

247 pp. A. S. Barnes. $3.50 
For classroom teachers interested in the 
rhythmic program for the primary and ele- 
mentary school child. This book gives work- 
ing materials and techniques for use in the 
development of the child and the abilities of 
the teacher and accompanist. There are many 
teaching examples, sample lesson plans, and 
reference The materials may be 


sources. 


HERE'S 
VALUE! 


ALL ROOMS 
) WITH RADIO 


uate ‘ea SINGLE 
—. DOUBLE 


Accommodations for 1000 guests 
HOTEL [iirttitaunte 


130 West 49th Street. New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 
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used on the high school and college level by 
adapting them to the capacities of the age 
group. Sections tell how to choose and adopt 
music for various patterns and give sources 
of music for the different activities. Material 
on the selection of activity songs, verses, and 
poems includes many examples with demon- 





Take 1800 feet of altitude ... 


18 hole golf course . . . Intere 
esting people . . . Delicious 
meals, 3 times daily . We fill 


that prescription to perfection, 


Surprisingly moderate charges 
Reservations required 
Send for our color booklet, 


POCONO 
MANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PA, 
Mt. Pocono 3611 
JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 
Philadelphia Office: PEnnypacker 5-3123 
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"Fling over the. Canadian Rockies 
in, Camadion Theitic style, |" 


“PAMPERED RIGHT TO LAKE 


LOUISE by Canadian Pacific 
train service—splendid food, 
wide berths, air conditioning. 
Now at lovely Chateau Lake 
Louise (open June 9 to Sept. 
11)...the jade-green lake and 
frosty peaks are glorious! Next, 
to beautiful Banff Springs 

for mile-high views, chair-lift 
ride. Magnificent service— 
that’s Canadian Pacific!” 


FOR RAIL FARES, Great Lakes 
trips, Alaska cruises and trans- 
Pacific air service, see your 
local agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office. 
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strations and discussions of their use on the 
primary and elementary levels. A special 
chapter is devoted to suggestions for costum- 
ing and staging. 


YoutH Faces its Prosiems. N. L. Bossing 
and R. R. Martin. 672 pp. Illus. Laic- 
law Bros. $3 

An eleventh or twelfth grade problems 
book which includes sections on family life, 
self-government, economic _ relationships, 
communication and transportation, health 
and sanitation, leisure time, crime and de- 
linquency, education, religion, and popula- 

tion. It suggests techniques for solving a 

variety of meaningful problem situations. 

Teaching aids include word lists, study ex- 

ercises, problems and projects, bibliographies 

of supplementary readings, and visual aids. 

The book is well illustrated. 


HicH ScHoo. Puysics. Oswald Blackwood, 
University of Pittsburgh, Wilmer B. 
Herron, Butler High School, and Wil- 
liam C. Kelly, University of Pittsburgh. 
680 pp. Illus. Ginn. $3.76 

A physics text which includes the 

standard materials for college entrance and 
meets the requirements of the New York 
State Regents Syllabus and other similar 
syllabi. The authors attain clarity by re- 
stricting the content, the better to teach es- 
sential topics. More difficult theoretical ma- 
terials are omitted and the result is a text- 
book which any high school class can cover 
in one school year. There are 42 chapters 
grouped under six unit headings: mechanics, 
heat, electricity, wave motion and sound, 
light, and electronics and nuclear physics. 
Four appendices, a glossary, and index com- 
plete the book. Sixteen large illustrations in 
color have been designed to attract the eye 
and arouse interest. Ten of these color 
plates tell the basic story of spectra and six 
drive home an understanding of color. These 
show primary color lights, the mixing of 
colored lights, color. absorption, and color 
printing. 


Man’s Story. T. W.\ Wallbank. 768 pp. 
Illus. Scott, Foresman. $3.76 

“A large and handsome book in two column 
format. Almost one quarter of its space is 
in illustrations—pictures, maps, cartoons, 
charts, At the end of each unit, of which 
there are ten, the reader finds a ‘reviewing 
stand’ section with questions, a summary, 
ideas for thought and study, things to do, 
and books to read. With each unit is also a 
special section on the ‘geographic setting.’ 
Taken together the ten ‘settings’ could be 
used on geographic factors in history. 
Facts are here in abundance, yet dates and 
petty details are reduced to a minimum. The 
purpose is obviously to teach truths and 
general trends, to leave the student with 
understandings rather than with encyclo- 
pedic knowledge. 

“The author’s basic philosophy of modera- 
tion and tolerance pervades the book. He 
hopes for brotherhood rather than for class 
struggle. He states Marx’ theories without 
equivocation, but follows them with an 
equally cogent summary of the counter-argu- 
ments. He puts problems and progress side 
by side. His sympathy is for man himself 
who tries in various ways and through diverse 
culture patterns to build a better life for 
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himself and fellow human beings.”—From a 
review by FRANKLIN D. Scott, Northwestern 
University. 


Living 1n Our America. I. J. Quillen and 
Edward Krug. 752 pp. Illus. Scott, 
Foresman. $3.32 

“Learning United States history from this 
new textbook should prove a real pleasure 
for the upper grades. As a piece of book 
designing, the work is a masterpiece. The 
maps are beauties, illustrations are appro- 
priate, charts are easily comprehensible, and 
the print is good. Among helps likely to 
intrigue students and teachers are the ac- 
tivity and study suggestions, the annotated 
reading lists, and the chapter-by-chapter 
lists of films, filmstrips, and recordings. 

Towards the close of each chapter a section 

called ‘What Comes Next’ helps rouse stu- 

dent curiosity about the ensuing lessons. 

Then each chapter begins with a brief state- 

ment of important developments to watch 








VACATION IN EUROPE 


European Land Cruises—regular 
sailings from New York with 
variety of land tours seeing 
Europe from a Pullman Arm- 
chair—37 to 61 days from $840. 


Thrift Tours of Europe—leaving 
New York by S. S. “Georgic” 
with magnificent 7-country 
tour of Europe. 53 days $970. 


Scandinavia & Europe—First 
class 9-country tour leaving 
by S. S. “America” all-in- 
clusive rates from $1,466. 


Student Tour—conducted by 
Professor George Kneller 
(Yale University) 7000 miles 
through Europe—80 adventure 
packed days $1,285. : 


Independent tours planned to fit your own 
schedule and requirements. 
Full information from: 


MANGER TRAVEL, INC. 


International Tour Operators 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 2-7844 
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Gracious Living — 
/ Generous Value 


/ Delicious meals, delightful surround- 
ings. You'll prefer hospitable Colton 
Manor where truly moderate rates 
give unstinted vacation enjoyment. 
American Plan (3 generous meals 
daily) or European Plan. 250 inviting 
rooms, sea-water baths, ‘Ship’s Sun- 
\ Deck,” daily concerts. Booklet. 


Colton 
Manor 


ATLANTIC CITY 
\ Penna. Ave. Overlooking Boordwalk 


THE HOTEL OF MANY HAPPY RETURNS 
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for. Many of the points in these sections 
link up with those in the review section, 
‘Chapter Highlights.’ 

“The organization is another thing which 
seems to me especially good. The first twelve 
chapters carry forward chronologically the 
story of American history from its European 
background to the period of Reconstruction. 
In the last four units, the organization takes 
an unconventional turn. The ten chapters 
in this part bring up such persistent na- 








If you are coming to New York this sum- 
mer for a vacation or graduate work, 
you will enjoy the friendly Barbizon— 
close to theatres, art galleries and shops. 
Swimming pool, sun decks, lounges, 
library. 700 rooms each with radio. In- 
teresting social activities. Write for 
booklet P. 
From $3.25 daily ¢e Weekly on application 


The 
é io “ 
Bain 


NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





LEXINGTON AVE. AT63rdST., NEWYORK 21,N.Y. 











Vacation luxuriously 
in the Tradewinds 
this Summ 







A WEEK accommodates 4 persons 
in a richly appointed 
one bedroom apartment with 
LARGE LIVING ROOM, KITCHEN 
FOYER, OPEN TERRACE AND 
HOTEL SERVICE 
SWIMMING POOL ON PREMISES 


Directly opposite golf course, close 
to all social and sports activities. 


EARLY ry 
RESERVATIONS 
ADVISED 
APARTMENT 


HOTEL 
2315 Pine Tree Drive, Miami Beach, Fla. 








tional problems as industrialization, public 
welfare, international diplomacy, and Pan 
Americanism. To trace and describe the 
topics, the authors go back to colonial times, 
if appropriate, and come down to very re- 
cent days.”"—From a review by Louis 
GOTTSCHALK, University of Chicago. 


The ALLAIRE 





. . . on Jersey’s famous shore at Spring Lake 
Beach. Here by the ocean, and lovely country 
too . . . you'll live in another world. Whether 
you come for a quiet, restful retreat, or a 
vacation filled with a variety of sports and 
entertainment . . . you'll store up hours of 
pleasant memories, to be recalled again and 
again. Reasonable Rates! 
For details and rates, write to: 


ALLAIRE HOTEL, NEW YORK OFFICE 
500 Fifth Ave., Suite 940, New York 18, N. Y. 





“Gateway to Cape Cod” 
CLIFF HOTEL and COTTAGES 
NORTH SCITUATE BEACH, MASS. 

18 miles South of Boston 

e On its own Private Sandy Beach. 

e Superb meals. Famous Sunday Buffet. 

e Informal attire, yet refined friendly 
atmosphere. 

e Within 25 miles radius lie Boston’s Edu- 
cational and historical points of interest. 

e Golf, tennis, sailing, fishing. Gay planned 
social programs. 

e Dancing nightly in the Brazilian Bamboo 
Cocktail Lounge or on the open air Deck 
overlooking the Atlantic. 

e Catholic and Protestant Churches nearby. 

Sensible Rates: Modified American Plan, in- 

cluding Breakfast and Dinner, frem $49 

weekly per person, double occupancy. Euro- 
pean Plan, $28 weekly per person, double 
occupancy. 

For beautiful Kodachrome pictorial folder, 
reservations write, E. KENT, SECY. 





Summer Courses 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 
Fourth Annual Study-Travel Session 
Educators, Students, enjoy memorable experi- 
ences in learning and living! Courses in 
Spanish Language, Art and Culture, at their 
source,—plus recreational program. 
For details, write now to: 
SPANISH STUDENT TOURS, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. Y. 





SPARHAWK HALL—OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


. at the Salt Water’s Edge . . . sun, sea, 
air, pleasant hours of quiet relaxation, 
or the more vigorous pleasure of surf 


bathing, golf, fishing, tennis and other sports. 
New England hospitality, excellent cuisine, 
and the best in comfort and service. For 
details, 
Write to 
SPARHAWK HALL—NEW YORK OFFICE 
500 Fifth Ave., Suite 940, New York 18, N. Y. 








SCENIC Mountain INN 
on Moosehead Lake 


© Golf Course @ Motor Launch 

@ Fishing thrills® All Sports 

@ Dancing ®@ Cocktail Lounge 
®@ Picnics @ NO HAY FEVER 





for 
Picture Folder 


The Sheridans 
Greenville Jct., Maine 











WESTERN EUROPEAN TOUR 


For a most delightful summer, visit Western 
Europe and do your share towards better 
world understanding. See eleven countries: 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, England, Scotland, North- 
ern Ireland and Ireland. 
For full details write: 
ST. THOMAS TRAVEL SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 18, New York 
Est. 1930 
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Mopern Puysics. H. Clark Metcalfe, Brent- 
wood High School, W. O. Brooks, and 

C. E. Dull. 652 pp. Illus. Holt. $3.48 
Modern physics today means electronics, 
nuclear energy, radar, and television. Con- 
sequently, in the revision of this book the 
authors have particularly stressed these 
topics along with alternating current elec- 
tricity, radio transmission and reception, and 
the modern uses of X-rays. However, the 
teaching of fundamental concepts has not 
been neglected. The inductive approach is 
used, the physical principle is explained in 
simple language, and its use is shown by 
one or more applications. The illustrations 
are line drawings and photographs. Sum- 

maries and review exercises are provided. 


Mopern Cuemistry. H. Clark Metcalfe, 
Brentwood High School, W. O. Brooks, 
and C. E. Dull. 576 pp. Illus. Holt. $3.40 

A revision of the textbook originally 
written by the late Charles E. Dull. An all- 
purpose textbook for use in secondary schools 
in which theory chapters are interspersed 
among descriptive chapters. Organic chem- 
istry is functionally placed as an integral 
part of the course. The content is up-to-date 
and learning aids are numerous. Certain 
chapters are marked with a star. These are 
intended for superior students. The un- 
starred material has been written to present 

a connected understanding of subject matter 

in logical order. 
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INTER-SESSION 
June 12 to June 29 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 11 


Post-SESSION 
August 13 to August 31 
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One to 12 weeks to study. More than 500 
courses included in total program. Living 
expenses and instructional fees moderate. 
Conferences, institutes, and workshops of 
particular interest to schoolmen. 


Fred Waring Choral Workshop—June 25 


to June 29 


Superintendents and Principals Confer- 
ence—July 31, August 1 and 2. 


Extracurricular activities 


program, 


in- 


cluding Summer Artists Series. 














For catalogue write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 

Room 102-B Burrowes Building 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Ideal for CTeasileer Study nad Ke csibian 
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MorAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE Pus- 
Lic ScHoots. Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA. 100 pp. 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$1 

The new statement by the Educational 

Policies Commission of the NEA and the 

AASA. It defines issues of fundamental im- 

portance to the American people and their 

public schools. It recommends policies and 
methods for improving the teaching of moral 
and spiritual values. 


Science FoR Mopern Luivinc: Book 1, 
ALONG THE Way. Book 2, UNDER THE 
Sun. Book 3, ARouND THE CLocK. Book 
4, Across THE LAND. Book 5, THRouGH 
THE SeAsoNs. Book 6, BENEATH THE 


Skies. Book 7, ExpLtortnc Mopern 
Science. Book 8, Enyoyrnc Mopern 
Science. Book 9, Ustnc Mopern 


Science. V. C. Smith, Katherine Clarke, 
Barbara Henderson, and W. E. Jones. 
J. B. Lippincott 

A new science series which encourages 


| the pupil from grades 1-9 to seek an under- 


standing of his whole environment in terms 
of underlying scientific principles and of 
their functional application te: problems of 
everyday living. The vocabulary and pictures 
are carefully chosen for the grade_ level. 
The informational material is scientific and 
functional. The content and the review ma- 


| terial encourage pupil-teacher planning. 





Books Received 


Chas. A, Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria 3, Uil.: 
MEANINGFUL ArT Epucation. Mildred M. 
Landis. $4 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
Our EpucaTIONAL Discontents. Essays in 
Defense of the Humanities. P. H. 
Houston. $2.75 


Expesition Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 

THE Younc Scientist. Activities for 
Junior High School Students. M. P. 
Simmons. $3 

Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Boston 
17, Mass.: 

Srncinc Tocetuer. Lilla Belle Pitts, Ma- 
belle Glenn, and Lorrain E. Watters. 
$1.68 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 

ADVENTURES IN MopERN LITERATURE. Third 
Edition. Ruth M. Stauffer, W. H. Cun- 
ningham, and Catherine J. Sullivan 
$3.60 

FRENCH FOR THE Mopern Wor.p. Math- 
urin Dondo and Morris Brenman. Book 
One, $2.28. Book Two, $2.60 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 

Do anp Learn. To Accompany Secrets 
and Surprises. Paul Witty and Margaret 
L. White 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.: 

EncLIisH LANGUAGE Series. Edna L. Ster- 
ling, Helen F. Olson, and Harold 
Huseby. Senior Book 1, $2.16. Book 2, 
$2.24. Book 3, $2.28. Book 4, $2.28 
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EverYDAY ARITHMETIC. H. R. Douglass, 
L. B. Kinney, and D. W. Lentz. Junior 
Books 1 and 2. $2.08 each 

Mopern Brorocy. Revised Edition. T. J. 
Moon, P. B. Mann, and J. H. Otto. $3.96 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas: 

BEeForE WE SpELL. Grade 1. E. E. Lewis 
and Mary Ellen McAndrews. $0.36. WE 
SPELL AND Write. Grade 3. E. E. and 
Elizabeth B. Lewis. $0.40 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 

Automotive Cuassis. A Workbook Cor- 
related with Automotive Mechanics, 
Second Edition. W. H. Crouse. $1.20 

UNDERSTANDING Rapio. New Second Edi- 


tion. H. M. Watson, H. E. Welch, and | 


G. S. Eby. $4.20 


National Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
Proceepincs of the 88th Annual Meeting 


held at St. Louis, Missouri, July 3-7, | 


1950 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
Worps AND THEIR Use. Man and Society 
Series. Stephen Ullmann. $2.75 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., | 


New York 3, N. Ye 
PHYSICAL 


ScIENCEs -FoR’ HicgH ScHOOLs. | 


J. C. Hogg, J. B. Cross, and E. P. Little. | 


$3.96 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 
THE Apvisory Councit For A _ DEPART- 
MENT OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 

cation. $0.15 
CitizENs Look at Our ScHoo.uHouses. A 
Progress Report by the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education. Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Office of Education. $0.15 


FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND Epu- 


CATIONAL ISSUES BEFORE CONGRESS. A 
Report Prepared in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. Volume I, Parts 1 and 2 
Future Unurmmitep. A Play for School 
Savings Program. Grades 6-9. U. S. 
Savings Bonds Division, Treasury De- 
partment 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C 


National Education Association 


Civit DEFENSE PLANS FOR SCHOOL Sys- | 


TEMS. National Commission on Safety 
Education and NEA Research Division 

CoMPARATIVE TAX RATES OF AMERICAN 
Cit1res—1950 Bureau of Governmental 
Research (Detroit) 

How To Provipe Reciprocity IN TEACHER 
RETIREMENT. Research Division. $0.15 

Music Epucation. National 
Principal Bulletin. February, 1951. De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals in cooperation with the Music 
Educators National Conference. $0.50 


Elementary | 


1949-50 Statistics OF TEACHER RETIRE- | 


MENT Systems. Research Division and 


MAY, 1951 


National Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment. $0.25 

THe “PR” Guise. A “Where-to-Look” 
Handbook of Aids for Your School Pub- 
lic Relations Program. Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. $0.15 

SaFE Use oF ELEcTRICAL EQuipMEnt. Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education 
and National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. $0.50 

TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES IN 107 
ScHooL Systems IN Cities Over 100,000 
IN PopuLaTion, 1950-51. Educational 


Research Service Bulletin. February, 
1951.‘ $1 
TeacHinc Loap 1n 1950. Research Bul- 


letin. February, 1951. $0.50 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C 


Miscellaneous 
BreENNIAL Report—1948-50. Department 
of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg 
Do CitizENs AND EpucaTion Mix? The 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find useful 


wa 











Some of the flowers covered 
in “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers” 


Asters * Azaleas 
——«- Bleeding 
Heart 
«- Calendulas 
——e Camellia 
Carnations ° Carrot Tops 
Chrysanthemums * Daffodils 
Dahlias * Dogwood - Daisies 
Delphinium 

Fuchsias ——~ | 
Gardenias Regn 
Gladiolus * Hellebore 
Hyacinths °* Hollyhock 
Heliotrope + Iris * Kerria 
Larkspur + Lilacs * Lupine 
<—~-wuee Marigolds . Pansies 



















fe omen  Peonies 
AG rs Petunias 





% Poppies 
y Roses 
one  Sweetpeas 


Snapdragons * Tulips 
Violets * Waterlilies * Zinnia 





eemconennety 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
“*sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 


HOW TO ADD LIFE 


to Cut Flowers 


Handy little book tells simple secrets of pro- 
longing life of 46 different kinds of flowers 


for home and classroom. 


Here’s exciting small book, “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers.” Appreciating what flowers do for 
home and schoolroom, you will undoubtedly find 
this useful. Flowers are as individual as children, 
as you know. And by the easy-to-follow directions 
given, members of Ida S. Baillie Guild of ‘Tacoma, 
Washington, report that flowers stay fresh and 
lovely longer (even days longer). 

if Further Interested—This rewarding little book 
described above METHODS OF KEEPING CUT 
FLOWERS 414 x 2% inches, in gay colored inks, 
48 pages—50)¢ postpaid. Just write to IDAS. BAILLIE 
GUILD, Box 426, Lakeview, Washington. 
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Connecticut Report. A Community Guide 


to School Study. O’Brien Suburban 
Press, Norwalk, Conn. 

EMOTIONAL ProsLemMs oF GrowiINe UP. 
MENTAL ABILITIES OF CHILDREN. Better 
Living Booklets. Your Herepity. Life 
Adjustment Booklet. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. $0.40 each 

For Our Cuipren. Report of Governor’s 
Advisory Citizen Committee. Pa. White 
House Conference Committee, 570 Edu- 
cation Building, Harrisburg 

How To Finp Out asout THE UNITED 
Nations. Materials Available and 
Where to Get Them. $0.15. A Korea 
CuronoLocy. THE. Roap to Peace. A 
Twenty-Year United Nations Program. 


Trygve Lie. THe Unirep Nations Ap- 
PROACH TO PEACE AND Procress. Trygve 
Lie. United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA’S ONE Room ScHOOLS. 
EDUCATIONAL Costs on A Lone RANGE 
Basis. ScHoot Districts IN FINANCIAL 
Distress. Pennsylvania Economy League, 
Inc., 611 Blackstone Bldg., Harrisburg 
PLANNING YOUR PROFESSIONAL CAREER— 
Optometry. American Optometric Assn., 
707 Jenkins Bldg., Pittsburgh 22 
(Continued on page 389) 


“Yours... for the asking” 


WHERE in the world do you want to go? Ad- 
vertisers have booklets and maps on the 
following interesting vacation spots. Tell us 










“One of the most 
enjoyable cruises 
I’ve taken!“ 


1-Day 






“I have just returned from a cruise on the 
S. S. Puerto Rico (to Puerto Rico and 
Dominican Republic) and I want to express 
my appreciation of a wonderful cruise. 
Without exception it was absolutely per- 
fect. The personnel was most kind and 
courteous. Our Cruise Director was tireless 
in his effort to please. The food was perfect 
in every respect.” 

(Miss) Alice A. Groff, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


Cruises 


to Puerto Rico and Dominican Republic 


YES, for 11 days you are our pampered 
guest! Whether you stretch out in a 
deck chair... play shuffleboard under 
the sun... dance under the stars to 
the Latin rhythms of the ship’s orches- 
tra... of enjoy superb food in the 
beautiful air-conditioned dining room, 
you'll be ina light-hearted new world, 
miles away from cares and trouble. 
Shipmates are pleasant and congenial. 
Days and evenings filled with inter- 
ests—first-run movies, bingo, novelty 
dances, Captain's Dinner, community 
singing, concerts, all types of enter- 
tainment and sports. All staterooms 
outside with private bath. 


Ashore at San Juan, you'll see tropi- 
cal beaches, old Spanish homes, sugar 
and rum plantations, native shops, 
bazaars and the excitement of Puerto 
Rican horse races, cockfights and gam- 
bling casinos. STOPPING AT CIUDAD 
TRUJILLO, you'll find the Western 
Hemisphere’s oldest city is rich with 
historical lore. You'll visit the tomb 
of Columbus, magnificent churches, 
palaces, fortresses, exotic market 
places, plazas and gardens. Stopovers at 
any point up to 120 days. See your travel 
agent or write for booklet TP. 


— 
Sailings every other Thursday from New York wa 
MAL fi 
ANEY 115 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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where you want to go. Material for your 
vacation plans and means of transportatioa 
will then be sent you without charge. No 
requests from children, please. 


ALASKA 


1. Folders on round-trip cruises with 
stories about cities to be visited. 
CALIFORNIA 

3. Folders on escorted tours to Calif. 
CANADA 


4. Province of Manitoba 
Colored folders and maps giving pa:- 
ticulars on tourist attractions. 
. Lake Louise, Banff, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria Vacation plans 
CoLoRADO 
. Escorted tours to Denver, Estes Park 
Eastern USA 
Folders on resort hotels in 
8. New Jersey 
9. New York City 
10. Williamsburg 
East — West — NortH — SoutH 
11. How to see the USA by bus 
EUROPE 
12. Escorted tour folders 
13. Cargo-passenger accommodations 
14. Study abroad 
15. Air transportation 
FLoripa 
16. Escorted tour folders 
17. Air transportation suggestions 
18. Apartment hotels 
Hawall 
19. Packaged vacation plans 
INTERCOASTAL CRUISES 
20. East or west through the Panama Canal 
21. Atlantic Coast trips 
MExIco 
22. Escorted tours folders 
23. Air transportation plans 
New Mexico 
25. Booklets and maps 
New ENGLAND 
Folders on resort hotels in 
26. Maine 
27. Cape Cod 
28. Air transportation accommodations 
NortH CAROLINA 
29. Illustrated booklet on the State 
31. Paciric NoRTHWEST 
West INpIEs 
Illustrated booklets and maps 
33. Nassau, Bahamas 
35. Puerto Rico 
WyYominc 
Folders on 
37. Yellowstone National Park 
38. Grand Tetons National Park 


on 


~] 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


To help me plan my vacation, send me 
the material as indicated by the follow- 
ing numbers: 

Name 

Street Address 


City State 
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James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University, was elected chair- 
man of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission at the Commission’s meeting 
held recently at Bedford Springs. 
Elected vice chairman of the Commis- 
sion was Henry H. Hill, president, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
The Commission, at its Bedford 
Springs meeting, made plans for issu- 
ing policy statements this summer on 
adult education, citizens’ responsibili- 
ties for educational policies, and the 
need for giving priority to public edu- 
cation during the present national 
emergency. 





Guy F. EBeruart has been chosen 
to succeed H. W. Hay as supervising 
principal of Somerset borough schools. 


Mr. Hay’s resignation becomes effec- | 


tive in July. Before going to Somerset 
in 1949 as high school principal, Mr. 
Eberhart was a teacher and faculty 
manager of athletics at Uniontown 


High School. 


DonaLp B, KeaT has been elected 
superintendent of the schools of Ban- 
gor, Northampton County. 


FLoyp H. Carson is serving as sub- 
stitute superintendent of Oakmont 
schools while D. Lewis Shuker is ab- 


sent on military leave. 


Epwarp A. TRACY, superintendent of 
schools at Baldwinville, Massachu- 
setts, has been elected principal of 
Easton High school. He succeeds El- 
ton E. Stone who resigned last Decem- 
ber after serving as principal for 26 
years. 


MicHaEL McGoveERN, supervising 
principal of the Palo Alto, Schuylkill 
County, schools, was honored for 30 
years of devoted service to the com- 
munity as an educator and civic leader 
recently. The tribute in the form of a 
testimonial banquet was attended by 
more than 300 residents of the com- 
munity and friends from throughout 
the county. A large number of gifts, 
tokens of appreciation by various Palo 
Alto civic and educational groups, 
were presented to the honored guest. 


GENEVIEVE BOWEN, elementary su- 
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NOTES AND 


NEWS 


pervisor, Bucks County _ schools, 
Wrightstown, is the State director of 
the NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. As director, Miss Bowen serves 
as a liason person between her State 
and the Department as a whole. She 
is reporter and interpreter of the situa- 


tion in the State and in turn brings to 
the State significant information and 
materials from the NEA. 


Errre Watt, North Apollo princi- 
pal, retired in January, 1951. As a 
fitting tribute for her faithful years of 
teaching, her fellow teachers, admin- 
istrators, and friends gave a testimonial 
dinner for her. A co-teacher of Miss 
Watt, Carrie Anderson, presented her 
a corsage. The combined years of 
service of these two close friends num- 


ber 85. 











TIME for travel and study. 


unexpected disabilities. 


schools close. 


vacation plans. 


Pennsylvania Group Offices— 





VACATION Till ~~ 


TIME to forget the classroom chores, the long, hard winter. 


TIME to relax, play, enjoy life. 


TIME for ACCIDENTS, ILLNESSES and OPERATIONS. 


ENJOY YOUR VACATION to the utmost. Assure yourself a sum- 


mer free from all worries of financial hardships resulting from 


It’s NOT too late to make application for the WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL TEACHER’S GROUP Insurance Plan. Enroll before 


Make the WASHINGTON NATIONAL PLAN a part of your 


For details, write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


(Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois) 


Investment Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Perry Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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NEW HEATH PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


(prices subject to 20% discount plus postage) 
THE GIFTED CHILD (1957) 


Prepared by members of the American Association for Gifted 


Children. Edited by Paul Witty. $4.00 


GUIDING THE YOUNG CHILD (1957) 
’ Prepared by the Committee of the California School Supervisors 
Association. Edited by Helen Heffernan. $4.25 


SECONDARY MATHEMATICS, A Functional Approach for Teachers 
(1951). Howard F. Fehr. $4.25 


METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
(1951). Gertrude Forrester. $4.25 


AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION (1951). 
$4.00 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION, A Guide to Modern Practice (1950). 
William T. Melchior. $4.75 

CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL YEARS (1951). Cecil V. Millard. $4.50 


THE READING INTERESTS OF YOUNG PEOPLE (1950). 
Norvell. $3.75 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (1951). 
Ruth G. Strickland. $3.75 


D.C. Heath and Company 


180 VARICK STREET 





Albert D. Graves. 


George W. 


NEW YORK 14 
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See 


as George Washington 






knew it 


















and restored taverns. 


WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
Single from $3.50 © Double from $5 


WILLIAMSBURG INN 
Single from $8 ¢ Double from $12 


For free materials and information on 
School Journeys write Frances Diehl, 
Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Va 


For reservations: write direct to 
Frances S. Burns, see travel agent 
or Williamsburg Res. Off., 630 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. Clrcle 6-8896 


E-CREATED Williamsburg brings back the days 

when Washington made his headquarters at Wythe 
House, dined at Raleigh Tavern and courted 
Martha Custis. Int addition to its historic 
importance, Williamsburg its a complete 
vacation community with something of in- 
terest for everyone. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
cycling, garden tours, motor trips. Fine lodg- 
ings in modern hotels, colonial guest houses 







Rock L. BUTLER, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Wellsboro-Charleston Joint 
School District, has resigned effective 
July 1, 1951. 


Mrs. Cora K. BELL, a teacher in 
the Chicora public school, retired in 
June after 37 years of service, 31 of 
which were in this school. Mrs. Bell 


| was honored by her fellow teachers 
| and the board of education at a ban- 
| quet at which time she was given an 
| occasional chair. She was also honored 





| by the Rotary Club of Chicora at a 


testimonial dinner on October 4, 1950. 


U. S. TEACHERS will meet teachers 
of European countries on international 
understanding tour programs offered 
for the first time this summer by 
Scholastic Magazines. Editors of 


| Scholastic Magazines will be tour lead- 
| ers. Further information on the ll- 


expense tour may be obtained from 
the United States Travel Agency, Inc., 
807 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. The cost of each tour pro- 
gram, including ocean steamer passage, 
will be $998. Membership in the tours 
is opened to teachers, school adminis- 
trators and supervisors, librarians, and 
their wives or husbands. 

DRAMATIC TRANSCRIPTIONS of chil- 
dren’s classics are being sponsored by 
the Junior League of Pittsburgh. The 
project consists of thirteen records 


_ acted and produced by William Beal, 
| Packaged Programs, Inc. The titles 
| have been chosen by leading educators 


and librarians from all over the 
country. For further information write 
Mrs. Hugh E. Replogle, chairman of 
radio transcription series, c/o Joseph 
Horne Company, Stanwix Street and 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh 22. 


TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS of the 
Spring Grove Joint School System 
held a testimonial dinner in February 
in honor of Rev. R. S. Shanebrook and 
Prof. H. E. Riegle for their work and 
efforts in setting up the machinery for 
the jointure. There were 120 present 


| at the dinner, the main speaker for 


which was the Honorable D. Raymond 


| Sollenberger, chairman of the Educa- 
_ tion Committee of the State House of 


| Representatives. 


Also present were 


John M. Lumley, President of the 


PSEA, and A. Clair Moser, director of 


research. 


JEANNETTE TEACHERS, administra- 


_ tors, and school board members were 


transported to an evening in. Sweden 
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when they held their first smorgasbord 
on February 1. The guests were met 
at the door by a maid in Swedish 
costume who handed them a circular 
describing the origin and customs con- 
nected with the smorgasbord. The 


teachers were encouraged to return to | 


the table for “thirds and fourths,” a 
practice which became an_ absolute 


necessity in order to taste a “little of | 


everything.” 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS in cash will 
be awarded during the 1952 Farm 
Show to the Pennsylvania local FFA 
Chapter which does the best farm, 
home, and school safety work during 
the school year 1950-51. Forms to be 
filled out by the chapter are available 
through the area adviser or Farm and 
Home Safety Education, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. The 
1950 one hundred dollar cash award 
was won by the Blue Ridge FFA 
Chapter, Lehman-Jackson Joint High 
School, Lehman, Russell R. Ruble, ad- 
viser. Ten individual awards consisting 
of bronze keys with the FFA emblem 
and marked Farm Safety Award will 
be presented to the ten FFA boys in 
the State who do outstanding farm 
safety work during the school year 


1950-51. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 
(Continued from page 386) 
PROCEEDINGS of the 64th Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., November 24- 
25, 1950. Middle States Assn. of Colleges 


and Secondary Schools, University of | 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Scnoot Nursing Manuat. Bulletin 314. 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

THE Scuoot Stupy Councits at Work. 
A Report of the First National Con- 


ference of School Study Council Leaders, | 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 10-11, 1950. Cen- 


tral New York School Study Council, | 


219 Slocum Hall, College Place, Syra- 
cuse 10, N. Y. 


Stupy Asroap. International Handbook. | 


Fellowship, Scholarships, Educational 


Exchange. UNESCO. Columbia Uni- | 


versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
2 N.. ¥.4025 

TowarD THE Open Minp. Revised. Open- 
mindedness Study, Curriculum Office, 
Philadelphia Public Schools 

UNESCO—Five Years or Work. U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 


ACTIONS SHOULD HOLD HANDS 
WITH WORDS 
If we want favorable news in the paper, 
we've got to do something that makes favor- 
able news. 
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ATOMIC ALERT 














Hailed by leading educators, 
civil defense directors, teachers 
and the press, ATOMIC ALERT 
was produced specifically for 
America’s 18,000,000 school age 
children. It places special empha- 
sis on the elimination of fear 
and panic, showing what to do 
in case of atomic attack. 

ATOMIC ALERT is a film every- 
one in America must see. ATOMIC 
ALERT is a film no school can af- 
ford to be without. 


Now! EBFILMsS 


introduces a new 
teaching technique! 


REPETITIVE 
IMPACT 
FILMETTES 


on FIRST AID 

















These new continuous film - 
magazines allow a single con- 
cept or message to be repeated 
over and over again until it is 
understood by all students. Each 
Filmette is about 90 seconds 
long. Entire Kit of 6 Filmettes 
(including magazine) to fit any 
16mm. sound projector: $75. 


Made in collaboration with 
The Institute for Nuclear Studies 
of the University of Chicago 


These outstanding scientists 
appear in ATOMIC ALERT 


Enrico Fermi 
Samuel K. Allison 
Willard F. Libby Control of Bleeding + Care of Wounds 
Treatment for Shock+ Splinting a Fracture 


Katee Extensive Burns « Artificial Respiration 
H. E. BRUMBAUGH 
2102 Highland Avenue 


Reading, Pennsylvania 





Indispensable teaching tools for 
all first aid programs in schools. 
industry, and civil defense. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS inc. 





WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
New York + London - Chicago - Boston - Atlanta - Dallas - Pasadena - Birmingham, Michigan 
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LISTEN 








eeeand you can hear a 
nation growing stronger 


LISTEN to the humming of the tracks, as the 
trains approach. Today, the greatest railroad 
network in the world is busy carrying the vast 
bulk of all the things needed to rearm America. 


LISTEN to the far-off whistle of a train as it 
speeds across a sleeping countryside. Round 
the clock, through fair weather and foul, 
30,000 trains a day connect city with city... 
link farm and mine with furnace and factory, 
army camp and seaport. 


LISTEN to the rhythmic thunder of the freight 
cars... the mighty roar of the locomotives. 
A billion-dollar-a-year railroad improvement 
program—with new locomotives and cars, new 
shops and terminals, improved tracks and 
signals — is helping today’s average freight 
train carry more freight and carry it faster 
than ever before. 


LISTEN to the sounds of the railroad. They 
tell you our country is growing stronger — 


every day! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 





**Reading Disabilities”’ 
Convention Topic 

The featured speaker of the 55th an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Optometric Association will be Helen 
M. Robinson, director of the Reading 


| Clinic, University of Chicago. Doctor 





Robinson, a well-known psychologist, 
will discuss the topic, “Reading Dis- 
abilities.” 

The convention will be held in the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on 
Sunday, May 27. The opening session 
will be at 2:30 p.m. 

To all persons interested in this 
vital subject, the Pennsylvania Optom- 
etric Association extends a cordial 
invitation to attend. There is no charge 
for admission. 

A few of the topics to be covered in 
Doctor Robinson’s lecture are defini- 
tion of a retarded reader, personal 
characteristics of these pupils, major 
types of reading disabilities, some 
reasons for the large number of poor 
readers, methods of diagnosis of read- 
ing disabilities, some principles of 


| remedial reading instruction, the need 


for cooperative efforts by all profes- 


| sional groups concerned with children. 
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Miller, Warren E. 381° 
National City Bank of New York 357 
Panama Line 380 
Pennsylvania State College 384, 391 
Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau 381 
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St. Thomas Travel Service 383 
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Necrology 


Mrs. LuLu HELMAN GLASs, teacher in 
Thaddeus Stevens building, Cham- 
bersburg, for 33 of her 54 years of 
teaching until retirement in 1950, 
February 14 





Home Study 








Courses aiding in certi- 
x fication and college 
degree work 


} Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 





Put in a Profitable 
Year 


Write for Bulletin 





Correspondence 
Study Division 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


p= SELL MAPS and GLOBES = 


Man or woman to sell to schools on 
commission basis. Must have car. 
State sales area desired. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Chicago Heights 





IIlinois 
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SoLon J. FecLey, Allentown, teacher 


for 34 years before retirement in 
1949, March 24 


ETHEL HEDGEMAN LYLE, teacher in the 
Durham-Arthur school, Philadelphia, 
for 25 years until her retirement in 
1947, November 28, 1950 

WiLLiaM YERGEY, vocational teacher 


in Dobbins school, Philadelphia, 
October 30, 1950 


Mary PALMerR HorAuAN, teacher in 
the Henry W. Lawton school, Phila- 
delphia, December 25, 1950 


M. ALBERTA BRENNEMAN, Palmyra, re- 
tired elementary school 


March 31 


Davip C., Locke, principal of the 
Monaca school and former superin- 
tendent of Beaver County schools, 
March 31 


Louise Loomis, former teacher at 
Forbes Street school and supervisor 
of music, Pittsburgh, before her re- 
tirement in 1937, March 8 


teacher. 


JOSEPHINE ANKENEY, teacher in the 
Waynesboro High School, March 7 
Mrs. ELatne Horowitz, teacher at 
the Ellwood elementary — school, 


Philadelphia, March 20 


JAMES Ropert FRAZIER, dean of men 
and social studies instructor, State 


Teachers College, Cheyney, March 20 


Mary Wates Litt_e, teacher in the 
Pittsburgh public schools before 
her retirement in 1937, March 19 


Mrs. MatuitpA Horrman, 92, former 
teacher in South Side schools, Pitts- 
burgh, March 21 


Harry CoTtTreLtL, vocational instruc- 
tor at Lincoln High School, Pitts- 
burgh, March 7 


W. ALLEN Sremons, principal and 
teacher in Easton schools for 30 
years, March 5 

LuTHER F. WaIbeELicu, principal of 
Roxborough High School, Phila- 
delphia, before his retirement in 


1950, February 24 


Mrs. Ray Fitter Hunt, Mechancis- 
burg, a former school teacher, April 
4 i 

ELLA KNITTLE, teacher in Catawissa 
schools for 5v years before her re- 
tirement, April 4 


Harrison H. Witson, teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools before his re- 
tirement in 1942, April 3 











VACATION 
PROTECTION 


with TPU coverage 


TPU Health and Accident Pro- 
tection is year ’round protection 
... you get complete coverage 
whether at work or play. 


17% more 


accidents during summer 


With the summer season coming 
along with much greater accident 
risk, wouldn’t it be wise to find 
out about TPU income-protect- 
ing Health and Accident cover- 
age now? Here are points that 
will interest you: 


@ Period of coverage .. a full 


year—52 weeks. 


@ TPU payments come directly 
to you 


@ You get paid in full regard- 
less of what other hospitali- 
zation plan you now have. 
(Pay doctor bills with what 
is not needed for hospital 
expenses.) 


@ Full benefits for the first 
week, if so desired. (If you 
get no sick leave, you'll be 
interested in this—our plan 
“KH”’.) 


@ Plans available that pay 
benefits for any loss of time 
whether confining, non-con- 
fining or convalescence. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO GET 
THE DETAILS. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it today. Give 
your precious income the year 
’round protection it so well de- 
serves! 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 


116 North Prince St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





Please send me complete informa- 
tion about TPU membership and how 
it will help me protect my income 
and savings. 


Also, send details about your new 
Life Protection. My date of birth is 
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Mrs. 


Anna L. Hunter, 90, former 
teacher in the Pittsburgh schools, 
April 7 

ALicE Usuerr, Latin teacher in Kittan- 
ning High School, April 3 


Calendar 


May 3-4—State Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Junior Histori- 
ans, Education Building, Harrisburg 

May 4-5—19th Annual Business Edu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 








> 
Everybody loves 

to make something 
out of nothing 








SHAW SINGER: 


is the ideal transformer 


Old cereal cartons, lampshades, 
wastepaper baskets, albums and 
wooden mixing bowls may be dec- 
orated with Shaw Finger-Paint. 
Give unfinished wood a thin coat of 
shellac before applying the paint 
which has been rubbed smooth on 
a table top. Finger-Painted papers 
stretch when paste is spread on the 
reverse side. Measure craft surface, 
then cut paper a trifle smaller be- 
fore pasting. For binding, paper 
should be larger than the surface of 
the craft. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
Gemmell, Dist. Mor.; 








R. T. or.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Robert T. Smerdon 


Z 
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May 6-12—National Music Week 

May 10-12—Pa. Music Educators Assn. 
State Orchestra Festival, Philadel- 
phia 

June 18-20—Northwestern Secondary 
Education Workshop, State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro 

July 1-6—89th Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

July 20-26—World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, Malta 

July 31-August 2—Superintendents and 
Principals Conference, Pennsylvania 
State College 

August 20-24—PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders’ Workshop, Penn Hall. 
Chambersburg : 

September 27-28—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 5—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 

October 5-6—18th Annual Meeting, 
Pa. Conference for the Education of 
Exceptional Children, Hotel Berk- 


shire, Reading 


October 6—House of Delegates, South- 


Convention 


ern Convention District, Boiling 
Springs 
October 9-10—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors’ Association Convention. 
Harrisburg 
October 10-13—Western Convention 


District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 12—Southern 
District, York 

October 15—Northwestern Convention 
District, Strong Vincent High 
School, Erie 

October 15-21—Pennsylvania Week 

October 18-19—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

October 20—Second Annual State- 
wide Conference, Classroom Teach- 


ers, Bedford Springs 


Convention 


November 5-6—Pa. Branch. National 
Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Harrisburg 


November 15-16—Northeastern 


vention District, Hazleton 


November 23-24—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

November 29-December 1—-Annual 
Pa. Music Educators Assn. Conven- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 


Con- 


December 13-15—Convention, Pa 
State Assn. for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation, Penn-Shera- 


ton Hotel, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—PSEA Annual Con. 
vention, Harrisburg 

December 28-29—College Physical 
Education Assn., Hotel Congress, 
Chicago, Illinois 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
acaz IN GEOGRAPHY 


Vacation School's Fifth Season 





Newly Organized Program for Teachers 
Directed by Neville V. Scarfe, 
Co-ordinator of UNESCO World Seminar 
tn Geography Teaching, 1950. 

Enroll in this increasingly popular 6-weeks’ vaca- 
tion summer school for professional teachers and 
students of Geography, specialists in the Armed 
Forces. Instruction at graduate and undergraduate 
levels. Academic credits given (6-8 semester hours) 

and scholarships awarded. 

Courses in Arctic geography, the teaching of 
geography, area studies, South Asia, climatology, 
Soviet Union, physiography, World manufactur- 
ing, etc. 

Lecturers to include: Patrick Baird, J. Brian 
Bird, William Christians, F. Kenneth Hare, 
Neville V. Scarfe, Sir Hubert Wilkins, Bogdan 
Zaborski. 

Comfortable accommodation in modern co-edu- 
cational college. Interesting extra-curricular sum- 
mer activities: 

Tuition $90. House fee $20. 

Board and Residence $90. 
(Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 2-August 11, 1951 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, P.Q., Canada 
For prospectus apply to F. Kenneth Hare, 


Chairman, Geography Dept., McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada 











FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


for teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple Summer, 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cultural and 
recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


PHILADELPHIA 
Write for the Temple University Summer 
Sessions Bulletin which lists the courses to 
be offered during the 1951 Summer Sessions. 
Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street 








and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 
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